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FOREWORD 


Running my finger along the shelves in a remote 
section of Regenstein Library, T came upon an 
inconspicuous black volume, the work of Anna Julia 
Cooper. It aroused my curiosity. Here was a book in 
French by a woman of probable English origin. I saw 
that it treated slavery and the French Revolutionists, 
subjects long fascinating to me. 

I found, however, that Anna Julia Cooper was a 
black American. She was a scholar who presented 
insights of utmost relevance to the international 
relations of the races; realizing Cooper highlighted 
problems that persist, I decided to translate her work 
and to study it. 

I am pleased to present this discovery, in English, 
with my interpretive essay. It cannot but prove 
engaging to learn how in the 1920s this black American 
woman scholar explained exchanges and decisions on the 
subject of slavery between the 1790s French 
Revolutionists and the inhabitants of their richest 


American colony, a sSlavocracy close to the North 
American mainland. 

For reading my translation I am indebted to 
Professor Anne Keeney Kelley, formerly of Rutgers 
University. She shared with me her keen discernment of 
language niceties as well as her appreciation of 
Cooper's study. Professor Bernadette Fort of 
Northwestern University read the manuscript, graciously 
offering insights only a scholar trained at the Sorbonne 
could have provided. Professor Elizabeth Balanoff of 
Roosevelt University read an earlier draft of the 
translated dissertation; she encouraged my belief in the 
value of Cooper's perceptions. Professor Joan Markley 
Todd of San Jose State University read my interpretive 
study; she furnished valuable suggestions. These many 
kindnesses contributed richly to the outcome. 

Such an array of characters inhabits these pages 
that I thought it revealing to see their likenesses. 
Under the skilled guidance of Nancy McCauley of the 
Stanford Art Department, we located several of them. 
For doing the work involved I appreciate the efforts of 
Josine Eikelenboom Smits of the same department. Janie 
Leech of the San Francisco State University Geography 
Department constructed a map to show the 1790s Santo 
Domingo, now Haiti. Julia Richardson Herbert found the 
photograph of Anna Julia Cooper herself, in cap and 
gown. Mary Rose did the professional indexing in a 
manner designed to facilitate references. 

Neither Cooper's study nor my interpretive essay 
could have materialized without the assistance of Diane 
Rhetta Valencia. Her expertise in converting copy to 
dimensions useable in the modern publishing world, and 
her dedication in finalizing this manuscript made 


publication possible. I am grateful not only for her 


enormous technical expertise but for her understanding. 


Frances Richardson Keller 


Thomas Clarkson 


As a student, he published ESSAY ON THE SLAVERY 
AND COMMERCE OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. This 
book marked a turning point in the struggle 
against slavery. 


The Perspective of a Black 
American on Slavery and the French 
Revolution: Anna Julia Cooper 


by 
Frances Richardson Keller 


Anna Julia Cooper offered a bold interpretation of 
the French Revolution. On March 23, 1925, at the age of 
66, she appeared at "the awesome portals of the Salle du 
Doctorat" of the University of Paris. An elderly 
personage in black gown conducted her to a table at the 
front. Three examiners filed in by a door at the rear 
of the high platform, and Anna Cooper rose for the 
defense of her dissertation, L'Attitude de la France : 
l'égard de l'esclavage pendant la révolution.1! 

The work is a study in French of relations between 
the eighteenth century revolutionists of Paris and 
representatives and inhabitants of the richest of French 


colonies, Santo Domingo (San Domingue), now Haiti. The 
first thesis is that legal slavery and the trade in 
slaves became an issue-indeed amajor issue, an issue 
that epitomized other issues-in the struggle over the 
rights of man during the French Revolution. The second 
thesis is that when the revolutionists of Paris 
deflected the question of slavery in Santo Domingo, the 
people of France lost the opportunity to escalate their 
liberty and their equality. 

Modern historiography questions the very concept of 
revolution if in the outcome power sources scarcely 
change. In studying the French Revolution, many 
twentieth century scholars have concluded that power 
did indeed move from the monarchy and the nobility to 
the bourgeoisie, and that therefore the French 
Revolution was a revolution; but they also thought that 
lower class energies activated forces. Cooper agreed 
that the French Revolution was a revolution, but she 
thought it a tragically incomplete revolution. She took 
it for granted that whatever their differences of 
emphasis, the nineteenth century historians Jules 
Michelet, Alphonse Aulard and Hippolyte Taine were right 
in their belief that the Revolution stemmed not merely 
from bourgeois dissatisfactions but from the misery of 
oppressed classes, urban and rural.2 Cooper insisted 
that to understand the French Revolution and its 
repercussions, it is necessary to add the dimension of 
color. She focused her discussion on the condition of 
the most oppressed classes, the African slaves of the 
islands of the empire. She saw chattel slavery as an 
institution incomparably more rigid than the feudalism 
of the ancient régime. Thus without concurring with 
Jean Jaurés and Albert Mathiez in their belief that the 
Revolution was the certain consequence of bourgeois 
aggrandizement, Cooper shifted her inquiry into the 


French Revolution so that is centered on slavery.3 

Cooper believed that the Revolution could truly 
have become a revolution if the Constituent Assembly had 
faced the deep divergence of legal slavery from the 
principles implied in the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and the Citizen. Had the Assembly immediately 
responded to demands of white colonists and mulatto 
planters by forbidding slavery and the trade in slaves, 
even though that meant renouncing the colonial empire, 
the Revolutionists could have shaped the Revolution so 
that it would have effected favorably the liberties of 
the French. But the Assembly temporized. Over years of 
fervid exchanges between successive French 
Revolutionists in the Assembly and owners of colonial 
property, the sanctioning of slavery held a measure of 
equality and liberty for French people in limbo. 

Three generations of philosophers had altered in 
principle French attitudes toward the rights of man and 
the barbarity of slavery. But the political descendants 
of the philosophers had solved none of the problems of 
supplying bread, preventing idleness in France without 
perpetuating the slave trade, or achieving a degree of 
harmony between planters of Santo Domingo and merchants 
of France and their bondsmen and employees. Nor had 
they considered plans for the future of the slaves. In 
Cooper's words the reality was that since Colbert "too 
many French ports had been developed and enriched by the 
trade." Too many French beneficiaries would find it 
impossible to forego the black slaves. When finally the 
decree of the Jacobins freed the slaves on February 4th, 
1794, it was too little and too late.4 .Cooper began 
her dissertation with "the urge to compliment France," 
and in the belief that, "the torch I hoped to see grow 
bigger and brighter had its lightning spark in her 
Liberté, Fraternité, Egalité."° She had to conclude 


that an "irreducible" prejudice toward persons of color 
prevented "reasoning people on both sides of the color 
line" from cooperating as patriots. © 

It should surprise no one that this perspective 
came from the pen of an American black woman. No one 
should be deceived because Cooper presented these views 
in the climate of an old-fashioned Anglo-Saxon-Gallic 
emphasis on politics and couched them in a traditional 
political rhetoric as if those were the only dimensions 
that mattered. Nor should the aura of detachment that 
characterizes her study mislead the reader. Over her 
long active lifetime Anna Cooper grew knowledgeable 
about political events in France and in Santo Domingo 
(now Haiti); but never did she conduct her life and work 
in purely political terms and never did she feel 
detached from the subject of slavery. / From childhood 
she felt committed to a mission to bring liberty, 
equality, justice and respect to black people, 
especially to black women. L'Attitude de la France a 
l'égard de__1'esclavage pendant la révolution represents 
growth as well as a departure from other writings and 
other activities; but there is no doubt that Cooper's 
study of the French Revolutionists and slavery in their 
colony reflected her efforts to carry forth this 
mission. Thus Cooper appears to make obeisance to the 
glory of empire but she constantly returns to focus upon 
the economic and moral centrality of the struggle over 
the labor of the slaves. 

Anna Julia Cooper was born in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, probably in 1858.8 She was a daughter of 
Hannah Stanley Haywood, a slave belonging to Dr. Fabius 
J. Haywood. Though her paternity is uncertain, she 
believed Haywood to have been her father and_ she 
believed that Jacob Stanley, a slave of reputed 
accomplishments, was her maternal grandfather.? 


Talented and outgoing, the young girl became at age lla 
student-teacher in the Raleigh St. Augustine Episcopal 
School.19 There her early training took place ina 
religious atmosphere. To the end of her one hundred and 
five years, Anna Cooper respected religious experience 
and thought in religious terms, though she turned 
increasingly toward the teachings of Christ and less to 
church doctrine and practice.11 Having grown up during 
the Reconstruction period in North Carolina when the 
position of the Negro was the most constant and the most 
sensitive of issues, the young Anna married at 18 the 
Episcopal minister Reverend George Christopher Cooper. 
Two years later he died. Anna Cooper decided to go 
north to Oberlin College; there, even in the 1880s, a 
young Negro woman could hope for an education.12 

But Anna Cooper had also to contend with being 
poor. We know that the humanities and the classics and 
mathematics attracted her. We know that she did 
remarkably well at Oberlin and that she won the respect 
of her instructors.13 She absorbed and possessed what 
she read; she developed a gift for languages, eventually 
becoming so polished in French that she could use it as 
she used her native tongue. She earned her Bachelor of 
Arts degree in 1884 and her Master of Arts degree in 
1887. 14 We know that she lived for a time in the home 
of a teacher, Charles W. Churchill; years later she 
dedicated to him and two other teachers and her Alma 
Mater her translation from ancient French to modern 
French of an epic poem, Le Pélerinage de Charlemagne.15 
We also know that she well remembered the poverty of 
those days. Over half a century later she wrote to 
Professor Churchill's son about it: 

Of course, you know, I was "on my own" & glad 

of every opportunity to eke out my slender 

savings by earning what I could in spare 
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hours. Hence it was an unexpected legacy from 

Heaven when Anna Waddell called on me to 

supplement her failing eyesight by reading 

Guizot's History of Civilization aloud for her 

so that she was enabled to pass her term's 

examination in it without using her own 

eyes & then coaching students sent me by 

"Lady" Johnston & best of all [teaching] the 

3d term Algebra class in French Hall in my 

senior year.16 

In her first book, published in 1892 when she was 
33, Cooper discussed related aspects of problems she 
encountered: She noted in A Voice from the South by a 
Black Woman of the South that a boy of "meager equipment 
and shallow pretentions" had needed only to declare his 
intention to study theology. He would get help. But, 
she wrote, "A self-supporting girl" who wanted to study 
Greek "had to struggle on by teaching in the summer and 
working after school hours to keep up with her board 
bills and actually [had] to fight her way against 
positive discouragements to the higher education woah? 

Anna Cooper was able to overcome those 
discouragements, then and later at Columbia University 
and at La Guilde Internationale in Paris; she felt the 
weight of pressures women endure, however, and she wrote 
sometimes resentfully, sometimes deprecatingly, 
sometimes even sarcastically and sometimes almost 
pityingly of what she called "that masculine influence 
which has dominated {the world] for fourteen 
centuries."18 she mentioned "our standard of excellence 
inherited from barbarian ancestors through a long line 
of male progenitors, the law Salic permitting no 
feminine modifications."19 Though she stopped at 
claiming superiority for it, she insisted that "there is 
a feminine as well as a masculine side to truth."20 


Anna Cooper occupied herself with problems women face 
because they are women. At 33 she blamed those 
difficulties on the imperfect working out of medieval 
ideals of chivalry and the imperfect Church 
understanding of Christ's attitudes.2! But plainly she 
came to believe that religion, science, art, economics, 
literature and history-perhaps most importantly history- 
have lacked "the feminine flavor;" she thought that "so 
long as woman sat with bandaged eyes and manacled hands, 
fast bound in the clamps of ignorance and inaction" the 
world would suffer for want of her insights. 22 

Cooper was aware that her scholarship and teaching 
would be judged by institutions masculine in personnel 
and tradition. She intended to meet or surpass their 
requirements. She continued her studies intermittently 
and successfully during her middle years-during the 
summer months from 1911 through 1913 at La Guilde 
Internationale, Paris, and from 1914 through 1917, then 
again in 1921, in Columbia University summer sessions in 
New York.23 As Principal of the M Street Colored High 
School in Washington, D.C. (1901-1906) she had fought to 
retain courses of study acceptable to the men's 
universities at Harvard, Yale and Brown. 24 Undoubtedly 
these experiences were still in her thoughts twenty-odd 
years later when in her 60s she wrote her dissertation 
on the attitudes of the French Revolutionists toward 
slavery in the American colonies. She prepared to 
defend that dissertation before a committee of eminent 
male "Jurors" at the Sorbonne. Among her examiners were 
the historians M. Sagnac, M. Cestre, andM. C. Bouglé, 
author of Les Idées Egalitaires.25 In response to two 
questions they posed in advance, she prepared two 
essays: one detailed "Legislative Measures Concerning 
Slavery in the United States" from the foundation of the 


Republic and before; the other discussed the 
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relationship between the ideas of the "Equality of Races 
and the Democratic Movement." Both reveal an 
intellectual poise and a conviction with which she 
approached these topics. Both reinforce the impression 
of her commitment to the thesis that slavery became a 
central issue in the Revolution of the French. Years 
later in her 80s, she translated and published both for 
use in her classes in Frelinghuysen University, a 
venture in adult education she established in her 
Washington home. 26 

The defense of her thesis in Paris was traditional 
and more than adequate; yet we see the thrust of 
convictions that were sometimes sub-liminal, or at least 
not always overt in Cooper's writing. From what she 
wrote elsewhere on the subject of the sexes, and from 
these essays it appears that Cooper meant to reflect a 
woman's interpretations of events and a woman's 
perceptions of the historical meanings involved in the 
confrontation over Slavery between France and her 
colony. Perhaps she also hoped that her study would be 
an example of scholarly achievement, a case-in-point for 
doubting male examiners, a model for other women 
scholars. 

Legal slavery in the United States had ended when 
Anna Cooper was a child of five. But there was no 
escape from the effects of race prejudice; she grew up 
at the time when legal white supremacy was replacing 
legal slavery throughout the American South. Cooper 
felt the spirit of proscription. To use her words, she 
felt "the shrivelling caste spirit."27 She felt it in 
every activity of her life, at every level of her 
activities,-in practicing her religion, in seeking 
education, in marketing, in finding and holding 
employment, in teaching, in administering educational 
institutions when she encountered school administrators, 


lawmakers, government bureaucrats; in purchasing a house 
for the five motherless young relatives she adopted, and 
in traveling and in writing. 28 In addition to daily 
irritations Anna Cooper felt the heritage of her 
immediate slave past. She described the domination of 
the white Southerner of her native land: 

For two hundred and fifty years he trained to 

his hand a people whom he made absolutely his 

own, in body, mind and sensibility. He so 

insinuated differences and distinctions among 

them, that their personal attachment for him 

was stronger than for their own brethren and 

fellow sufferers. He made it a crime for two 

or three of them to be gathered together in 

Christ's name without a white man's 

supervision, and a felony for one to teach 

them to read even the Word of Life; and yet 

they would defend his interest with their life 

blood; his smile was their happiness, a pat on 

the shoulder from him their reward. The 

slightest difference among themselves in 


condition, circumstances, opportunities, 
became barriers of jealousy and disunion. He 
sowed his blood broadcast among them, then 


pitted mulatto against plantation slave, even 

the slave of one clan against like slave of 

another clan; till, wholly oblivious of their 

ability for mutual succor and defense, all 

became centers of myriad systems of repellant 

forces, having but one sentiment in common, 

and that their entire subjection to that 

master hand. 29 

Yet despite this first-hand knowledge of wrongs 
endured, Cooper showed in A Voice from the South that 


she had early realized that slavery had not been an 
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American invention. She reiterated in her Sorbonne 
study that Negro slavery in the American colonies was 
only the "latest form" of the abuse. 39 Indeed slavery 
was the oldest of institutions. It endured under other 
names and in many colors and in many places throughout 
the Middle Ages, and, she wrote, Le: is: “sti. 
perpetuated in our day in Muslim countries. 31 Slavery 
was a venerable underpinning of other institutions on 
which social activity depended; that the world's leaders 
scarcely acknowledged this fact accounted for much 
misery. She thought that Negro slavery appeared more 
odious than any other, "precisely because of its 
artificial character;" that is, precisely because it was 
a special case apart from the common practices of 
ancient and modern societies. 32 And she thought the 
Spanish-Portuguese descended form of slavery found in 
the Americas was "incomparably more cruel" than any 

of the other forms of slavery. Cooper tended to forgive 
the English to some extent for their part in slavery and 
the trade, perhaps because she believed that practical 
opposition-as distinct from philosophical opposition- 
first coalesced among the English. 33 She abhorred the 
sanctioned exploitation of people by other human beings 
anywhere as the most heinous of immoralities. 

For many adult years Cooper longed to confront the 
evil on a broad canvas: "Humanity from the first has had 
its vultures and sharks, and representatives of the 
fraternity who prey upon mankind may be expected no less 
in America than elsewhere," she wrote in 1892. She 
noted then what she called a "Sneaking admiration we all 
have for bullies" as she asked herself where we got our 
scorn for "unwarlike races and individuals?"34 Could a 
black woman find some answers? 

Cooper thought long about this. In the 1890s she 
wrote that the black woman confronts both "a woman 


question and a race problem, and is as yet an unknown or 
an unacknowledged factor in both. "35 Could the black 
woman "throw any light on problems of national import?" 
Has she "a word worth hearing on questions in political 
economy?" Could she "contribute a suggestion on the 
relations of labor and capital?" Could she offer a 
thought on money or trade? She remarked that our male 
politicians and our statesmen "see everything colored by 
the light of those agitations in the midst of which they 
live...36n Surveying the values of American society, 
which were her deep concern, she thought it not 
surprising that woman may "seem a nonentity so far as 
-.. concerns the solution of great national or even 
racial perplexities."37 

Apart from the questions of race and sex, Cooper 
realized even in her thirties the potential force of 
what she called the "calm elevation of the thoughtful 
spectator." At the same time she held a passionate 
commitment to the future of her race: "The Negro," she 
wrote, "is the only original and distinctive genius 
which has yet to come to growth." She believed in "the 
genius of young Africa in America," in its 
"irrepressible powers. "38 She convinced herself of the 
black woman's mission to reveal the full consequences of 
the activities of masters and the conditions of slaves; 
she believed those consequences to be the devastation of 
society. She intended to show that slavery carries its 
punishment within itself. She came to believe in her 
power to do this in terms the sophisticated would 
respect, in a work that could command attention. 

Cooper saw that in Revolutionary France slavery was 
interesting to many members of the Estates General and 
later to members of the Legislative Assembly as an 
aspect of commercial enterprise, not as a central moral 


or human problem. Perhaps Cooper never realized how 


exclusively administrators like Malouet and even 
churchmen like Raynal interpreted "Liberté" to mean 
liberty for the propertied. But she did see that 
conditions in the France of the 1790s were unlike 
conditions in the American colonies of a few years 
earlier. The slaves of Santo Domingo lived far away 
from the people of France. Though many French persons 
and many French occupations were involved with the 
trade, French citizens seldom saw the passengers of 
slave ships that touched at their coastal towns. Indeed 
the miseries of black bondsmen, if not the products of 
their labor, seemed distant to poverty-stricken 
peasants, irrelevant to the bourgeoisie and of slight 
import to many legislators. To those who profited 
directly, it was a regrettable accompaniment of their 
enterprise, a necessity fortunately out of sight. 
Cooper understood the real similarities to the slave 
system of the United States. She also realized that 
there might appear to have been less chance of popular 
approval of emancipation in France than in the United 
States. 

In consulting pre-French Revolution cahiers, those 
detailing dissatisfactions, we find support for this 
realization: of the thousands of published cahiers in 
the Archives parlementaires, there are only thirty-seven 
which formulate demands for any action favoring the 
Negroes. Of these eleven demand the abolition of the 
Slave trade, fifteen demand the eventual abolition of 
slavery. Twelve ask for improvement in the condition of 
the slaves, but are indefinite as to what should be 
done. In spite of the efforts of the Society of the 
Friends of the Blacks, this is all that was even asked; 
only one cahier expressed concern with the condition of 
free Negroes, a matter which precipitated the upheaval 
in Santo Domingo and resulted in the severance of the 


colony from the mother country. 39 Yet Cooper's 
persistence in focusing on slavery implied that however 
obliquely it was acknowledged, she believed slavery was 
a central issue of the Revolution of the French. It was 
the undertow of events with which legislators would have 
to reckon. Did it not epitomize commercial realities of 
the empire more truly than did the daily professions of 
the revolutionary faith? 

Cooper intended to show in detail how the colony 
was lost from temporizing over the slave issue. She 
delved into the research for her dissertation; she had 
to do what she conceived the most important work of her 
life under incessant economic pressure. Obtaining a 
leave from her teaching position only because she had 
been ill with influenza, she sent ahead her transcript 
of credits from Columbia University and boarded a ship 
for France. Upon arrival at Paris she disclosed her 
intention to put in the additional required year's 
residence.49 She took special examinations. She braved 
bureaucracies. She completed innumerable "preliminary" 
arrangements, only to learn by cable that it was 
"Rumored you will be dropped [from her teaching position 
in Washington] if not back in 60 days." Fortunately she 
had contacted a knowledgeable French friend, the Abbé 
Félix Klein; she had encountered as well her former 
professor at La Guilde, the historian M. Léon Déschanel; 
these two provided guidance at crucial moments. Cooper 
realized that if she did not at once return to 
Washington she would lose her job and "all hope of 
future security on retiring." She felt herself "a 
desperate Cinderella," until the Abbé Klein found a 
"collabatrice" whom she could employ to copy materials 
from the Archives and forward them to her at the Library 
of Congress. She returned to Washington-to her teaching 
position, and to the making of still further 
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arrangements to go back to Paris for the defense of her 
work when it should be completed-"if I have to swim. "41 

Cooper began her writing by "plugging away every 
leisure moment." She put in full time in summer 
vacation and over all holidays at the Library of 
Congress. 42 What she believed to be the attitude of 
France toward slavery had been set forth in the insights 
of the philosophers of the XVIIIth century. Part of her 
intent would be to show in detail the obstacles that 
rose before those seeking to translate the teachings 
into actions, actions that would mean the emancipation 
of the black slaves, or they would mean nothing. 

In the late 1700s a few French leaders did indeed 
begin to measure the slave labor of the empire in the 
scale of Enlightenment values. Brissot, Mirabeau, 
Condorcget, de la Rochefoucauld and others made 
connections with English anti-slavery movements. They 
attracted to their society, the Friends of the Blacks, 
some of the best minds and some of the highest placed 
persons. They provoked the organization of the Massiac 
Club, a secret pressure group of white planters and 
French merchant-shippers whose interests opposed those 
of the Friends of the Blacks. The leaders of the 
Friends found their interests converging with those of 
members of the Gironde as that party rose to the 
direction of affairs. Here Cooper disagreed with 
Aulard, who found the ruling party of the Gironde 
essentially like that of the Jacobin party of the 
Montagnard, which supplanted and exterminated it; like 
the historian Albert Soboul, she found a= striking 
difference between them in that the Montagnards saw the 
inevitability of emancipation, and in due course found 
it possible to grant the decree that ended legal 
slavery. 

In the series of parliamentary confrontations 


between the succeeding rulers of France and the white 
planters and mulattoes of Santo Domingo, Cooper saw the 
opportunity to highlight the institution that, in her 
view, determined the quality of life; she believed the 
confrontations over slavery became the testing ground of 
the Revolution. The confrontations provided as well a 
case study in a larger modern problem. Here was a 
struggle over legal slavery that had taken place between 
rival interests in a colony of the Americas and a 
dominant European power, insinuating itself into the 
Revolution within the mother country. All of the issues 
in all of their complexity were present in the drama. 
Simultaneously it played on local and international 
stages. It was an historical collision, the first of 
many; it centered on a problem some in the twentieth 
century considered the major international problem, the 
problem of the color line. 

Cooper began her 1925 study with the social 
conditions and the class structure in the Santo Domingan 
colony. In a sense she anticipated the approach of the 
historian Georges Lefébvre; some twenty years later he 
would focus at much greater length on the details of the 
social and economic history of a single Department in 
the North of France. 43 Cooper at least began to examine 
Santo Domingan conditions which influenced black and 
mulatto attitudes toward the succession of island 
events. She did this in the manner in which Lefébvre 
examined peasant attitudes towards events in France. 
Though Lefébvre could deal more extensively with 
complexities of motivation, he and Cooper saw the 
Revolution more in terms of basic poverty than in terms 
of quarrels among the powerful; but Cooper saw basic 
poverty as an albatross fastened upon the darker races 
by legal slavery and by caste restriction imposed 
according to color. Here was permanent, basic poverty. 
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Though she was the mulatto descendant of African 
and American forbears, Cooper wrote as an historian 
seeking universal meaning. She showed that some white 
colonists and some absentee owners living in Paris 
thought only of keeping the slaves and the other 
property they held while "enlightened" administrators 
would improve conditions and throw crumbs to free "gens 
de couleur." Others saw a chance to increase their 
holdings. Some free mulattoes and some free blacks 
wanted to use the crises to secure civil rights, while 
many black slaves in Santo Domingo began to hope for 
freedom from bondage. Other black and white and mulatto 
individuals looked for political power in France and in 
Santo Domingo. Certain French aristocrats and certain 
French patriots thought it the national interest to 
foster the colonial empire. And, to be sure, Spanish 
adventurers and English sea dogs and their ships and 
armies hovered near in hopes of seizing territories. 

But there were some French Revolutionists who saw 
the opportunity to terminate a wicked commerce in human 
beings, emancipate the slaves and realize the ideals of 
the French philosophers. Cooper traced in detail the 
exchanges among the legislators, their constituents, the 
planters, the free mulattoes and the administrators. 
She dwelt in depth on the struggle between partisans of 
the two originally secret societies of Paris, the 
Friends of the Blacks and the Massiac Club of the 
planters and the merchants. She related the experiences 
of administrators and generals and armies sent to quell 
revolts in Santo Domingo. There had been a consensus in 
France: The question of the colonies and the profits and 
the jobs they provided was too vital to "seriously be 
put in the balance against the question of freedom for 
the slaves, regardless of the principles involved. "44 

At length the mounting urgency of uprisings in 
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Santo Domingo forced the issue, as shocks and shifts of 
revolution echoed from Port-au-Prince to Paris and from 
Paris back to Cap. In the end the Jacobins handed down 
the decree freeing the slaves. It came too late. Ina 
terrible holocaust Toussaint's black armies settled the 
question. And in the smoldering ashes of their dream of 
brotherhood, the French Revolutionists buried the 
liberation of the French. Confronted with serious 
economic problems, with political problems, and with 
problems of race, the leaders of France now found it 
impossible to reverse the regime of colonial slavery; 
yet it was equally impossible to continue as before. 
They had foregone their moment, though Cooper accorded 
them the honor of having officially conferred liberty 
upon the slaves. The Society of the Friends of the 
Blacks did leave an "indestructible legacy," however. 
Though it would take another Revolution in 1830 to 
consummate it, their work was not lost. They remain 
benefactors of the African peoples, and harbingers of an 
international coming-of-age of the French. 45 

Where does Cooper stand among historians of the 
French Revolution and among historians of the 
international events that shook the world, initiating 
democratic directions? Hers would seem a small voice. 
Coming as it did from an aging, though vibrant, woman, 
an American Negro unknown in the centers of intellectual 
endeavor, coming at a time when neither blacks nor women 
could command scholarly hearings, there was little hope 
that it would attract notice. Nor was financial 
security or university emolument available to allow 
Cooper to enlarge her work. So difficult was her 
struggle to be in a position to work at all that it 
seems likely she scarcely found time to realize the 
import of what she was doing. Like the voices of other 


innovators, Cooper's voice seemed a slight stirring of 
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the wind. Until now her book has remained unknown in 
her native land. 

Yet Cooper's voice carried distinctly prophetic 
themes. In this study she began to advance a powerful 
interpretation of enormous implications. For showing 
the inevitable involvement of the darker races with the 
western world, she belongs in the thought patterns of W. 
E. B. DuBois, C. L. R. James and their later proponent, 
Eugene Genovese. For building the theme that the French 
Revolution was not an exclusively French occurrence, but 
that it formed a part of a movement of the nations of 
the western world toward democracy, Cooper presages the 
work of Jacques Godechot and that of R. R. Palmer. 

Other historians have debated whether the French 
Revolution occurred out of the terrible poverty of 
French peasants, or because many peasants had achieved a 
situation sufficiently improved so that they could 
rebel; Cooper has adjusted this frame to take account of 
the lot of the most oppressed people of the empire, the 
slaves of Santo Domingo. By appearing to write from the 
point of view of French patriots, Cooper allows herself 
as historian and her readers as participants to sense 
the increasing urgency of empire-wide issues, to feel a 
rising amazement and a fear as blacks took power in 
Santo Domingo. What were the consequences of the effort 
to keep the blacks of the empire in a condition of 
permanent legal servitude? What effect did the refusal 
to ameliorate their status have on their acts and on the 
Revolution of the French? Is it possible to divorce the 
French Revolution from colonialism and the slavery on 
which it depended? How did French racism and French 
colonialism operate to resist mulatto demands? These 
questions are as valid for scientific history as any 
questions historians have formulated. Not only do they 
predict major themes of twentieth century historical 
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interpretation; they highlight the study of black 
participation in world history and they demonstrate the 
potential of the woman scholar. The questions are 
gentle in sympathy as they are broad in scope. From her 
other writings, we may infer that Cooper intended them 
to reveal "the feminine side to truth" that concerned 
her in her thirties. 

Cooper's work found little currency in France in 
the 1920s other than a notation in the dissertations 
lists, and none in the United States except mentions in 
newspaper stories that a black woman had done it. Her 
work is still unknown in the United States. The 
American historian W. E. B. DuBois, a scholar now more 
honored than when he lived, agreed with Cooper. He and 
she thought the anxieties of mulattoes and the miseries 
of slaves became pivotal issues in the struggle for 
liberty in France. He and she believed slavery always 
to be a matter of international moment. The first work 
of DuBois heralded this view; it is titled The 
Suppression of the African Slave Trade to the United 
States of America 1630-1870. He too was a Negro, born 
in the United States. He believed that the people of 
the United States lost the chance to foster liberty, 
equality and brotherhood and became prey to the 
consequences of racism because they failed to confront 
black slavery when they constituted themselves a nation 
in 1776. In Cooper's words, both historians saw that in 
France, as in the land of their birth, the existence of 


slavery in 1787 was already a "skeleton at the feast."46 
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INTRODUCTION 


ai BLACK SLAVERY: THE WHEELS OF POWER 


In the European colonies of America, black slavery 
was an institution founded solely on the abuse of power. 
In all aspects created by a barbarous and shortsighted 
politics, and maintained by violence, we shall see that 
it could be abolished by a stroke, a simple legislative 
measure when the people it dishonored felt that they 
could no longer violate moral laws. Precisely because 
of its artificial character, Negro slavery appeared more 
odious than any other, for it meant the exploitation of 
man by man. It was done without pretext and without 
excuse. And only in the name of the right of the 
strongest. 

We have to look for the origins of this latest form 
of slavery in the customs of the Spanish and of the 
Portuguese, who were little inclined to manual work, and 
who were too indolent to do it for themselves. It was a 
slavery incomparably more cruel than that which was 
rampant in antiquity and which is still perpetuated in 
our day in Muslim countries. The Iberian peoples early 
found it profitable to combine the trade in slaves with 
all the other trade they engaged in along the length of 
the African coasts. For a long time they undertook this 
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commerce on a small scale for their own colonies in the 
new world. They would voyage to the coasts of Africa to 
buy the blacks, then transport them across the Atlantic. 
But later they did this in order to sell the blacks to 
the English and French colonies. The notorious Prince 
Henri was already using his influence to protect a 
company that had been formed at Lisbon, and the market 
of that town had already become very important even 
before the discoveries of Christopher Columbus opened an 
unexpected new area of trade. 

In 1503 several black slaves were first taken to 
Hispaniola;1 it was immediately apparent that they were 
much more vigorous and very much hardier than the native 
Indians, especially for the exhausting work in the 
mines. The celebrated Bishop Las Casas, protector of 
the unhappy Indians who were perishing by the thousands 
because they were driven to excessive labor, then 
proposed to the Regent-Cardinal Ximenes that a black 
population be systematically organized to do the work of 
the mines--but Ximenes refused. Yet Charles the Fifth 
was to show fewer qualms: After 1517 he accorded to a 
Flemish gentleman formal permission to bring 4000 
African slaves every year to the islands of Porto Rico, 
Hispaniola, Cuba and Jamaica, and the origin of the 
Negro slave trade can be traced to this concession. The 
commerce was very lucrative and it was to spread; the 
complement of slave ships promptly multiplied in 
European ports. England, France, and Holland took an 
active part in the trade, and, not satisfied to 
transport slaves only to their own colonies, they all 
fought for the trade of the Spanish colonies of Central 
and South America. It was estimated that at the time of 
the French Revolution 74,000/sic] Negro slaves were 
transported each year to America; 38,000 were taken 
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there by the English, 20,000 by the French, 4,000 by the 
Dutch and 2,000 by the Danes. This constant and 
terrible replenishment was necessary because of the 
excessive mortality of the slaves--almost three times 
their birth-rate. 

At that these74,000/sic]) blacks who arrived in the 
colonies were but a negligible percentage of the victims 
of this barbarous commerce in human lives. For every 
one imported, four had already died, succumbing to the 
perils of the passage, during which the poor souls had 
been chained and penned like cattle. Above all they 
died in the course of the fearful man -hunts organized 
on the African continent to supply the demands of the 
African slave traders. As the devastation gradually 
extended the villages disappeared, and the populations 
were Slaughtered in the resistance or sold. The slave 
trade waS a catalyst for the plunder, the atrocious 
wars, and the anarchy which for three centuries 
desolated western Africa, giving reign to savagery, and 
impeding the progress of all civilization. 


LE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY STIRRINGS AGAINST SLAVERY; 
THE AMERICANS, THE ENGLISH, THE FRENCH LISTEN 


Despite some material gains, such crimes could only 
arouse a general condemnation. The humanitarian ideals 
of the eighteenth century were too flagrantly offended; 
indignant protests became current everywhere. A 
methodical campaign for the universal recognition of the 
most sacred human rights would be organized against this 
evil institution. The Revolution would finally bring 
about what even the principles of Christianity had been 
unable to achieve. The supremely philosophic century 


was to shake the conscience of all Europe. 
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The United States, where the principles of liberty 
were applied for the first time, above all the Southern 
States which had already suffered from the curse which 
slavery brought to them, had on several occasions 
demanded the abolition of the slave trade. At first the 
English mother-country turned a deaf ear: she profited 
too much from the traffic to be willing to suppress it. 
Then, when the independence of the English colonies of 
America was recognized and the new constitution was 
drafted, even the most honest and conscientious men of 
the nation felt fearful before the magnitude of the 
problem which they would have to solve if they took up 
such a burning question. Whether from excessive and 
mistaken patriotism or from moral weakness they allowed 
to persist an already established state of affairs which 
was to remain a living negation of their noble 
principles. A philanthropic movement favoring the 
emancipation of the Negroes nonetheless made itself felt 
throughout the United States, thanks to the Quakers, a 
sect which since 1774 had expelled from their society 
all those found interested in the slave trade, and 
thanks to such men as John Woolman, Benezet, and Warner 
Miflin. 2 This movement resulted in the enactment of 
certain measures against the importation of Negroes in 
nine of the newly recognized states, as well as the 
emancipation of all the blacks born in Pennsylvania 
after 1776. 

In England the demand for abolition of the slave 
trade had been heard since 1780. And although the 
colonial slave-holders sought in 1784 to safeguard their 
interests from the consequences of this movement by the 
passage of the Consolidated Slave Act, William Pitt 
dared to speak openly in Parliament in. L788 -“£or 
abolition of the trade.3 The English philanthropist 
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Ransay, Granville Sharp, and especially Thomas Clarkson, 
the young and brilliant professor of Cambridge 
University, stirred up English opinion at that time by 
writing pamphlets exposing colonial practices. The 
abolitionists liked to buttress their arguments with 
that famous phrase uttered in 1772 by Lord Mansfield: 


The air of England has long been too pure 
for a slave, and every man is free who 
breathes it. Every man who comes into 
England is entitled to the protection of 
the English law. 


In 1783 as association had been formed in London as 
much for the deliverance of the slaves of the Antilles 
as for the discouragement of the traffic on the coasts 
of Africa. Two years later Dr. Pinkard, the Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge University, proposed as a 
subject for the Latin prize "Is it proper to make men 
slaves without their permission?" Clarkson, who was 
then a student, won the prize, and the following year 


published a work titled Essay on the Slavery and 


Commerce of the Human _ Species. This book marked a 
turning point in the struggle against slavery. In 1787 


Granville Sharp became president, and William 
Wilberforce and Clarkson the guiding spirits of the 
anti-slavery society formed in 1783; it reorganized ona 
serious basis with the aim of suppressing the slave 
trade. 

Meanwhile, it was in France that the first flash of 
the philosophic ideal capable of awakening the entire 
world burst forth. Montesquieu, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Filangieri and Raynal thundered the most forcefully 


against the odious traffic. It was in France that 
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official acts striking a death blow to the most unjust 
of institutions would be announced for the first time. 
The honor of having voted the deliverance of the slaves 
in all the French colonies belongs to the National 
Convention of the French Republic. It did this at the 
meeting of the 16 pluvoise, year II. (February 4, 
1794).4 

More than anyone else, Montesquieu sounded the 
knell of slavery in his book, The Spirit of the Laws. 
Half a century before the Revolution he pleaded for the 
abolition of slavery: 


It is not good by its nature. It is 
useful neither to the master nor to 
the slave; to the latter because he 
can do nothing virtuously; to the 
former because he contracts with his 
Slaves all sorts of bad habits which 
accustom him imperceptibly to become 
wanting in all the moral virtues so 
that he becomes proud, hasty, hard, 
angry, sensual, cruel ... In a 
monarchial government where it is of 
sovereign importance never to abuse 
or defile human nature, there must 
be no slaves. In a democracy where 
the laws themselves must provide 
that everyone shall be as equal as 
the nature of government can permit, 
slaves violate the spirit of the 
constitution.9? 


It certainly is true that slavery has the most 
disastrous effect on intelligence and on customs, not 
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only for the slaves but for their masters. Not simply 
the moral order but also the very economic order of 
civil societies is seriously damaged by it. Public 
welfare is corrupted at its sources. The exploitation 
of man by man, be it that of the weak by the strong, or 
of the poor by the rich, is always egotistical and 
thoughtless of others. Slavery is therefore a supreme 
crime against humanity; it is logical and just that it 
should carry its punishment in itself. 

Moreover it is a mistake, and Montesquieu very 
correctly emphasized this, to imagine that black slaves 
are indispensable in certain climates and for certain 
work to which the whites, if we are to believe them, 
cannot adapt themselves: "There is perhaps no task on 
earth for which one cannot employ free men," he wrote. 
We need only consider the issue from the point-of-view 
of humanity and from that of good common sense to 
understand it. Furthermore the dangers of Slavery are 
manifold, and those who do not wish to recognize them 
are indeed enemies of society. 

What precautions it is always necessary to take to 
avoid disaster when that institution exists! 
Montesquieu warned his century about that too, 
indicating that only by treating slaves humanely could 
anyone hope to fend off the dangers inherent in the 
presence of large groups of them. He showed the 
Athenians treating their slaves with such gentleness 
that they did not trouble the state, as the slaves of 
Sparta did. The early Romans also lived the life of 
their slaves, working at the same level, even eating 
with them, showing them "much kindness and fairness" 
which permitted them to rely on the faithfulness of 
these good servants without needing special laws. Only 
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when they wanted to make their slaves "instruments of 
luxury and pride" did laws become indispensable. © 

If only the French colonies could have understood 
these words, and adopted this point-of-view! If only 
they had known how to appreciate the wisdom of 
Montesquieu's good counsel and profit from it! Warnings 
certainly were not wanting, for the Encyclopedists also 
sounded the same note of high reason and human justice. 
What bloodshed, what sufferings, what tragedies, what 
ruins and horrors could have been avoided! 
Unfortunately, we must relate a completely different 
story here; the colonists, the rich merchants, had too 
much to gain from the shameful traffic in slaves to be 
willing even to consider the possibility of suppressing 
slavery. Since the time of Colbert, too many French 
ports had been developed and enriched by the trade. 
Bordeau, Saintes, Marseilles and Le Havre prospered. / 
In the course of the conflict which was to erupt over 
slavery, these towns would side with the colonists 
against the blacks, aggravating a situation already 
fraught with perils. In the French Antilles work and 
profits had been organized in such a way that at first 
glance it could have appeared impossible to get along 
without the black man. 


III THE BIRTH OF THE FRIENDS OF THE BLACKS 


The coming struggle would be between the opposing 
interests of the colonists and the blacks; and in spite 
of the enormous number of slaves, it would have been 
very one-sided had not Brissot, Siéyes and Condorcet 
founded in 1787 a society called the Friends of the 
Blacks, inspired by and modeled after the Anti-Slavery 
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Society of London. Brissot had made a_ voyage to 
America, had returned full of compassion for the unhappy 
blacks, and resolved to defend their cause whatever the 
cost. Moreover, young and impassioned, he never 
proceeded by half measures; he had the reputation of 
always pushing ideas to the extreme. 8 The strength of 
his opinions, his ardor and his energy rendered him a 
formidable adversary. Already closely allied with the 
Quakers, with Miflin and Saint-John Crévecour in 
America, he also profited from his frequent trips to 
England by studying the English philanthropic movement; 
he became especially friendly with Clarkson. In 
constant contact with that enthusiastic young group, he 
too was to consecrate all his energy to the defense of 
those who did not yet dream of claiming anything for 
themselves. Brissot knew how to communicate that energy 
to his good friends, and how to organize them. They 
first installed their society at the Hotel de Lussan, 
Rue Croix-des-Petits-Champs, in Paris; later they moved 
to the Rue Favart and into the offices of The Patriot, a 
publication which became their official daily organ. 
Mirabeau became very much interested in the Society 
of the Friends of the Blacks. One of his pet projects 
at the time was The Analysis of English Papers. Not 
only did he take steps to persuade the government that 
it should give him the privilege of inserting 
translations of English anti-slavery works in the 
supplement of his publication; he even suggested that 
Brissot collaborate with him as Associate-Translator. 
This was an opportunity for publicity and influence that 
Brissot did not let pass. The Analysis of English 
Papers waS amere pretense by means of which Mirabeau 
intended to spread the boldest truths before the public, 


showing that they appeared inoffensive in England, and 
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that they circulated freely there. Since Mirabeau did 
not know English, and basically understood nothing about 
the state of affairs in England, Brissot's collaboration 
was extremely valuable to him. For that matter it was 
precious to Brissot too. "If this paper of Mirabeau's 
had simply been subject to censorship," Brissot said, "I 
would never have dreamed of confiding to him the 
publication of works favoring the interests of the 
Negroes. But free of government interference, his 
writers could direct their energy to the public good."9 
Clearly Brissot is the dominant figure in the 
Society of the Friends of the Blacks. M. Boissonnade 


paints this delightful picture of him: 


Imaginative writer, active reformer, 
spirited, unbiased and upright, and 
possessed of an intelligence more daring 
than safe, this little man of the pale 
face and the long straight hair, 
carelessly arranged, had the distant air 
of a dreamer, fell in love with all the 
humanitarian causes, and used his 
indefatigable energy as a polemicist and 
organizer in their service.10 


But in addition Brissot knew how to assemble the most 
dedicated adherents about him. Besides those already 
mentioned, he chose them from the philosophers, the men 
of science, the journalists, who were at that time 
becoming more numerous and influential, and even from 
the great lords and the financiers. One of the first 
and most ardent propagandists was Eugene Claviére of 
Geneva, Brissot's friend and collaborator; then there 
was Lavoisier, Prince of Beauvau and a friend of the 
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Minister Necker. (It was already necessary to think of 
possible ties with the official world they sought to 
influence). There were also the Duc Alexandre de la 
Rochefoucauld, Lacépede, Volney, Dietrich, Pontecoulant, 
and the Abbé de Gournand, Professor at the Collége de 
France, and still others. They were all persons who 
were well known or who were destined to become famous; 
all these come to mind before even mentioning such 
liberal parliamentarians as Le Pellétier de Saint- 
Fargeau. 

One can imagine that it was not easy to unify this 
array of men of good will. Brissot also had to endure 
more than one refusal, and it is apparent in his 
Mémoires that he sometimes felt discouraged. More than 
one man of that period seemed naturally inclined toward 
prudent behavior, and seemed to feel a vague terror at 
the thought of stirring up subjects so fraught with 
menace for their own future security. Brissot wrote 
that Herault de Sechelles, quite a parliamentarian at 
the time, refused to take part. He was afraid to show 
himself an advocate of freedom for the blacks and to be 
taken as an accomplice of those who were planning the 
Revolution.1t1! 

Bernardin de Saint-Pierre also refused to take part 
with the Friends of the Blacks for the same reasons 
which he later gave for not accepting a seat at the 
Convention; he mentioned his health, his love of 
solitude. 

And there were others like Bergasse and Raynal who 
joined the society only to desert it promptly. 

But what did these absences and these defections 
amount to when they could count on champions like the 
valiant Grégoire, like Pétion and like many others who, 


when at a little later time "the society had acquired a 
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certain prestige," as Brissot said, flocked to be taken 
to its breast?12 Among them were many members of the 
Constituent Assembly. 

M. Léon Déschamps calls attention to the fact that 
the Society of the Friends of the Blacks differed 
little, as a principle and mode of action, from other 
secret societies.13 at that time a great number of them 
existed in France, and they exerted a tremendous 
influence over the movement of ideas. The distinction 
of this society was that it brought together all those 
who had complaints against the monarchy as well as men 
of the people, artisans, for example, from the working- 
class suburbs of Saint-Antoine and Saint-Marceau. Lt 
was said that the membership of the society approached 
almost half a million people from all classes of the 
nation. Strongly resembling the English clubs of the 
same sort, and founded to undertake active propaganda in 
favor of the cause of the blacks, the society was to 
champion the revolutionary ideas of liberty and equality 
even before the Revolution. 

We should note here that the society was often most 
unjustly calumniated by its detractors and that they 
sometimes accused the honest Brissot himself of serving 
English interests or of receiving money from the 
mulattoes of Santo Domingo. There was no evidence for 
these slanders. Neither Brissot nor the society grew 
rich from their ardent dedication; and if the Friends of 
the Blacks had been, as they were often reproached for 
being, one source of the insurrections that broke out in 
the French colonies, the fault was probably not theirs, 
but rather the result of circumstances in a difficult 
period and of the resistance provoked by their selfless 
efforts. The Constituent Assembly itself, overcome by 
tasks too heavy for it, would allow itself to be 
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unhappily influenced by movements and changes in 
opinion, now for, now against emancipation. These 
fluctuations will have their repercussions on some 
difficult legislation, which in its turn will provoke 
both outbursts of enthusiasm and regrettable errors of 
judgment, but which will nonetheless lead eventually to 
the triumph of the ideals of the Revolution, 
unfortunately for France, at the expense of her most 


prosperous colony. 


i FRIENDS OF THE BLACKS 


Founded in 1787, Friends of the Blacks was inspired by 
and modeled after the Anti-Slavery Society of London. | 
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Condorcet held the Brissot was the 
opinion that the colonial dominant figure and the 
planters had no right to cofounder of Friends of 

representation. the Blacks. 


La Rouchefoucauld L’ Abbe Gregoire 
demanded absolute equality wrote that the “slaves 
of colored men and free emancipation should not 


Negroes. be rushed.” 


CHAPTER I 


I THE SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF THE FRENCH-AMERICAN 
COLONIES; THE CLASS STRUCTURE 


On the eve of the Revolution the French colonies 
were extremely prosperous. 14 Santo Domingo was 
especially well-off, for there, as in the other 
Antilles, the cultivation of cacao and of indigo was 
being progressively replaced by the raising of sugar 
cane to the point where not only the needs of France but 
those of half of Europe were supplied, thanks to the 
labors of 200,000 slaves on approximately 3000 
plantations, just for sugar alone. 

With this prosperity came an unbridled waste of 
resources. The administrative system was especially 
cumbersome, a source not only of disorder and too many 
expenditures, but also a source of oppression and 
excessive despotism. The one man who represented the 
King of France and who really governed was the Minister 
of the Navy; his edicts were law, and he appointed the 
high functionaries. Each one acted more or less as he 
liked. In Martinique and in many other colonies, 
embezzlements had become chronic. In Santo Domingo 
there were good reasons why the colonists, acting 
through their commissioner Gouy d'Arsy, were to bring 
charges of theft against their former Governor La 
Luzerne, who had become a Minister, and their tax 


collector, as well as several other administrators. 
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Santo Domingo was certainly the richest of the 
French possessions. Immense interests were at stake and 
this is without doubt one of the reasons why the 
struggle there would be so desperate. 

The already considerable difficulties of the 
situation were further complicated, since in addition to 
the slaves and the white colonists who were landholders, 
the population was divided into three classes. These 
were "petits blancs,", or lower-middle class whites, the 
mulattoes, and the freed blacks. All three of these 
classes aspired to play an important role in public 
affairs. 

The "petits blancs" were not owners; rather they 
were artisans, shop-keepers, policemen, and former 
soldiers. Their ranks were swollen with fortune- 
hunters, come from all over. All these people were 
confirmed enemies of the blacks, whom they understood 
very little, and whom they never sought to understand. 
Nor did they wish to understand the mulattoes, whom they 
reproached with owning property and being rich. For the 
blacks they felt an extreme contempt, for the mulattoes 
an intense jealousy. 

The mulatto class was restless and active; it was 
composed principally of landholders who were sometimes 
rather well educated and extremely desirous of affirming 
their equality with the whites; but the whites refused 
to have anything to do with them, obstinately opposing 
any reasonable sharing of their civil or civic rights. 
They pretended to many doubts, and either feigned or 
felt great fears of the possible results of any 
concessions. They would countenance not the least 
easing of the harsh laws then in force against the 
mulattoes; indeed they demanded stricter and more 
threatening measures. 
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The white colonist-proprietors and even the "petits 
blancs" took pride and pleasure in humiliating the 
mulattoes, in scornfully referring to them as dogs, ugly 
ones, big bellies, quarter-breeds, half-castes, and so 
on, further lumping all these odious implications 
together in the term "colored men." In the Antilles 
this name included not only those issuing from a mixture 
of the white race and the black race and their 
descendants but also the pure Negro natives of Africa or 
the colonies, provided that they actually possessed 
their liberty. There was thus no distinction between 
the emancipated and those who were born free;all were 
included in the term "colored men." The colonists never 
applied this term to slaves, even if they were slaves of 
whatever amount of mixed blood. The population of 
"colored men" increased rapidly, and in 1789 almost 
equalled that of the native whites.15 

The white colonists,who certainly did not sin by 
excessive prudence in Santo Domingo, treated the 
mulattoes as outcasts. They did this, according to 
Boissennade, 


even though [the mulattoes] possessed a 
quarter of the landed property, even though 
they rendered great services by their 
industry, their activity, their participation 
in land development, in military service and 
in the constabulary, even though they formed 
in a word the perfectible element of the 
inferior race and the germ of a future middle 
class; since the first third of the XVIIIth 
century the government, and above all the 
white colonists, had multiplied the measures 


of distrust and molestation against them. 
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They forbade them to practice the liberal 
professions and a certain number of trades. 
They assigned them special sections in public 
places. They even tried to force them to wear 
a special dress; finally they prohibited 
marriage between them and the whites. The 
prejudice of the whites against the mulattoes 
was so deeply rooted that the least trace of 
black blood was carefully kept track of, even 
down to the remote descendants of colored men. 
At every opportunity the whites left no stone 
unturned to wound the pride of the mulattoes 
or to thwart their wishes. Without scruples, 
the whites committed against the mulattoes all 
sorts of denials of justice, and every kind of 
usurpation. They lost no chance to treat them 
as enemies. As one colonist put it, these 
men, who still bore on their foreheads the 
mark of slavery, had to be reminded constantly 
of their origin, through the weight of scorn 
and opprobrium and the breaking of their 
spirits. The whites refused them all rights 
of legitimate defense, while for themselves 
they claimed the right to deal out justice 
without trial. One magistrate of the Superior 
Council of the Island even dared to propose 
taking property rights away from the 
mulattoes.16 


Finally, the third class was that of the freed men, 
who were generally poor, and who were almost as jealous 
of the mulattoes as of the whites. Through their easier 
approaches to their former comrades still under the 
yoke, they could not fail to be an active element of 
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insurrection. It is significant that the colony had 
already experienced slave revolts in 1679, 1691, 1703 
and finally in 1758;17 these revolts, however, were 
isolated uprisings, and they occurred at a time when the 
blacks were less numerous than in 1785. 


II WHITE COLONISTS OF SANTO DOMINGO APPROACH 
THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF FRANCE; GEOGRAPHY 
AND CONFLICTS 


The question of whether to admit deputies from 
Santo Domingo to the National Assembly in Paris arose 
and attracted everyone's attention to the island ata 
time when, as in all the colonies where there was a 
slave-labor system, the condition of the blacks and of 
the "colored " men was absolutely pitiable. Even though 
they outnumbered the whites by a ratio of ten to one, 
the whites held them in subjection by fear, by torture 
and by cruelty. There were on this one island of the 
Antilles a half million human beings in slavery toa 
work which would come to fruition only for others, 
giving them no hope of recompense and debasing the poor 
blacks to the point of regarding them as mere beasts of 
burden. The situation presented an element of true 
tragedy; it portended the downfall of the whites who, 
with the most criminal obstinacy, refused to face the 
realities, and whose intoxication and ambition would 
finally succumb before that mute but eloquent suffering 
of the blacks. The previously unsuspected power of the 
free blacks, allied by blood and endowed with remarkable 
qualities of intelligence and dignity, would have been 
the only force capable of calming the tempest which was 


brewing in the heart of the unfortunate island. The 
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French government failed to understand this fact soon 
enough. 

In contrast to the rest of this astonishing 
population, the few white colonists of Santo Domingo, 
perverted by the scourge of slavery as much as by the 
detestable climate, which made them irritable and easily 
excitable, were extremely rich and often moved in the 
highest aristocratic circles. These ties tended to 
create a middle class which resided in France more of 
the time than on its estates in the islands. These 
owners were satisfied to allow estate managers to gather 
their revenues; often the managers were cruel to slaves. 
It is clear that these absentee owners were out of touch 
with the situation on the island, though they could 
pretend to be knowledgeable when they wanted to be 
represented in the Assembly. They nonetheless exercised 
an important influence on the seats of power in Paris. 

Without doubt all these elements contributed to 
misunderstanding, and created a considerable "conflict 
of colors" on the island. It is true, too, that from 
the beginning of its history Santo Domingo had known 
disorders as tumultuous as they were bloody, probable 
legacies of the Spanish domination and the violent 
conquistadors. This violent character seemed indigenous 
to the island, and for a long time Santo Domingo was 
considered a veritable pirate's den. This state of 
affairs had come to an end before the close of the reign 
of Louis XIV. Whatever their sins up to that time, the 
rulers of the island made some praiseworthy efforts 
toward taming some overly hot-blooded subjects. They 
attacked some subjects who turned out to be a little too 
hot-tempered. The mutinies were put down; since then 
the colony had steadily gained in wealth and importance. 
This development failed to stamp out the spirit of 
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insubordination at the foundation of the social system. 
A governor of Martinique always had reason to complain 
of the great number of persons who were abandoning his 
island for Santo Domingo, where the action and the 
disorder offered an attractive prospect which was every 
bit as alluring as the hope of leading a licentious and 
unregulated life.18 the governors sent by France, who 
were subsequently so much criticized by the colonists, 
needed a good measure of tact and composure; they often 
encountered insolence rather than compliance with their 
orders.19 Rebellions had taken place in 1670 and again 
in 1723 when the authorities wanted to control certain 
commercial practices of the island, and from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century merchants and 
profiteers demanded exemption from taxes; they insisted 
on trading freely with all countries and enjoying 
republican liberty. 29 

In 1789 the French part of Santo Domingo was 
divided into three provinces, which can be mentioned 
here by way of explaining the spread of the 
insurrections which will occupy us in a moment. There 
was the Plain of the North, with Cap-Frangaise as its 
seat. This town was more commonly called Le Cap; it was 
the capitol of the colony as well. The Plain of the 
North was the first area colonized; it was the most 
populous and the richest. 

The Province of the West, in the center of the 
colony, was twice as large as the Plain of the North. 
It was less favored by nature for its climate was most 
unhealthy. A well-conceived irrigation had so improved 
it, however, that it had become prosperous by the period 
of which we are speaking. Its capitol was Port-Au- 


Prince. 
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The Southern Province was obviously the least 
important and the least developed. Social and economic 
conditions doubtless remained primitive there, yet 
possibilities for development were not lacking since 
there were some fertile valleys hidden in the mountains 
and even a small plain around the capitol, Les Cayes. 

Such was this colony--materially prosperous, but 
morally gangrenous, that at the moment news of the 
convocation of an Estates-General in France arrived, a 
very lively movement took shape to demand necessary 
economic reform and improved local administration. 

Now the way to accomplish these reforms would be to 
send representatives to the Estates General. But it was 
typical of the times to think of colonies as simple 
royal provinces, administered by the mother-country at 
the convenience of the mother-country. The French 
people of Santo Domingo thought, however, that under the 
circumstances they could ignore precedent. 

By the term "French people of Santo Domingo" we 
refer to a considerable number of landholders, planters 
and merchants who lived in France as well as to those 
who lived more or less permanently on the Island. The 
movement would finally emerge from the narrowly- 
connected clique living in France. We shall see that 
their zeal was not surpassed by that of certain 
colonists remaining in the colony for whom they were 
commissioned to work as for themselves. Certainly they 
were well placed to act, finding themselves at the very 
sources of information and ideas. 

From 1788 on the colonists in France had complained 
of the rapidly-spreading influence of the Society of the 
Friends of the Blacks. They raised a vehement clamor, 
uniting their objections with those of their Jamaican 


neighbors who were protesting against the Anti-Slavery 
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Association of London. But the colonists remaining in 
Santo Domingo soon discovered that their brothers in 
France were acting rather precipitously. The hour was 
portentous, and they sensed danger. Disagreements arose 
between them and those who claimed to represent them in 
Paris. Is it any wonder that this opposition between 
the colonists in France and those in Santo Domingo 
should promptly divide France herself? 
Out of this conflict the Massaic Club was born. 


III THE REVOLUTION IS USHERED IN AND SLAVERY IS USHERED 
INTO THE REVOLUTION; THE MASSIAC CLUB AND THE 
FRIENDS OF THE BLACKS 


The adversaries of the Friends of the Blacks were 
neither less well organized nor less dedicated than 
they, and it seems that their association was very much 
richer.2! This circumstance made an aggressive plan of 
action immediately feasible. We anticipate, for it was 
not until August, 1789 that they met regularly under the 
name of "Correspondent Society of French Colonists." 
Very quickly they became known by the name of the 
mansion belonging to one of their number ; 22 it was 
located at the Place de la Victoire in Paris. There 
they organized the Massiac Club. 

The Massiac Club appears to have been a closely 
guarded precinct, not open to just anyone. The National 
Archives of France are rich in very precious manuscript- 
documents, which we have consulted without being able to 
exhaust them all;23 but it is clear that members gave a 
pass-word in order to attend meetings, since there was 
fear of spies from the other camp. The Marquis de 


Gallifet, landowner on the Plain of the North in Santo 
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Domingo, was the founder and the first president. The 
list of members included the most famous names of the 
French aristocracy; all these colonists were rich and 
powerful through the influence they could exert. Lt is 
important to understand that their opposition stemmed 
not only from their colonial interests but that it arose 
also from an overweening spirit of caste, which was more 
important to them than any new legislation. Above all 
else they appear before us as aristocrats. 

The Friends of the Blacks had very quickly 
organized affiliated societies in the French provinces; 
in fact, they had organized a true Jacobin system. It 
is not surprising that their adversaries at once thought 
of extending their influence to the maritime and 
commercial cities; these places were deeply interested 
in retaining slavery, in which all their material 
interests were involved. The voluminous correspondence 
which they left also shows that they were seeking a way 
to influence the Assemblies of Santo Domingo as soon as 
they were created. Propaganda in the colony was 
conducted through letters, but also through brochures. 
These brochures presented in a more-or-less true light, 
always shaded by inevitable prejudice, the events which 
were taking place so rapidly in Paris; soon it seemed 
necessary to act directly and several members of the 
‘Massiac Club betook themselves to the Island. 

As in most cases of this kind the society soon 
overstepped its prerogatives; it brought pressure on the 
French aristocracy and even ona minister to prevent 
blacks or mulattoes who had come to France from 
returning to the island. It also acted treacherously 
toward the Friends of the Blacks, since it wished to 
mold opinion, especially in France, and the influence of 
the rival society was strong within the Constituent 
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Assembly. This is why the Massiac Club contested the 
election of the deputies from Santo Domingo, even before 
being officially constituted. To its way of thinking 
such an election attracted too much attention to their 
Island; this is why it later took steps to prevent the 
Assembly from taking decisions that risked its 
displeasure, attempting, for example, to impose a plan 
of Moreay de Saint-Méry's for the establishment of 
colonial Assemblies, and giving to certain orators the 
necessary documentation for their speeches at the 
Constituent Assembly. The Society even went so far as 
to try to control the municipalities. 

In sum this would be a_ strongly organized pressure 
group serving class interests, and not noble principles, 
as the Friends of the Blacks intended to do. A great 
responsibility devolves upon the Massiac Club for the 
unfolding of the events which lost this fine colony for 
France, after having ruined even those who tried to use 
at. 

It is said that the colonists of France were so 
disturbed that, under the protection of the Duc 
D'Orléans, they allied themselves with several rich 
planters of noble birth who remained in Santo Domingo 
and with several merchants and lawyers to demand of the 
well-meaning but feeble La Luzerne that he present a 
petition to the King, wherein they claimed the right to 
be represented in the National Assembly. Louis XVI 
found the moment inopportune for raising the question. 
Undeterred, the colonists then resolved to force the 
government's hand. The new Governor of the Island, the 
Marquis du Chilleau, arrived at Cap in December, 1788, 
with no precise orders.24 The tax Collector Barbé- 
Marbois had no more precise directions; nor did he dare 


himself to take the initiative. There was a pretense of 
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holding elections in certain secret places. They were 
very irregular and the majority objected to them. 

The result was that eight deputies purporting to be 
elected from Santo Domingo were to go to Paris to demand 
admission to the Constituent Assembly. By June 8th 
their request was drawn up. It astonished everyone. By 
that election the aristocracy of Santo Domingo had 
wished to present several grievances to the National 
Assembly of France. The grievances were in fact 
entirely legitimate complaints against the former 
administration. The aristocracy also intended to claim 
for itself thenceforth a certain local autonomy. There 
was nothing unjust in that; unfortunately it was unable 
to free itself of its personal grudges, of its fears, 
and of its selfish preoccupations; the outcome of that 
rather ill-considered proceeding would therefore be 
entirely different from what it had expected. From the 
moment of its arrival in Paris the delegation brought to 
the fore enormous political, economic and _ social 
questions which were at that period raised by the 
colonial problem. Their action was to be the very cause 
of the loss of the colonies.22 Without desiring to, 
they strengthened the Friends of the Blacks whom they 
intended to oppose, since by their presence the 
delegates raised the fundamental problem of human 
liberty. Courageously Brissot and his friends insisted 
that it no longer be eluded. The abolition of slavery 
was for the first time unreservedly submitted to the 
decision of a great legislative assembly. This meant 
nothing less than a confrontation with the agonizing 
question of the equality of the races, the myriad facets 
of which we only begin to glimpse, and which is destined 
to command the attention of mankind. 

A real battle was in fact about to be engaged. 
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The worst was that this representation to the 
Estates-General was artificial, and that the agitation 
stemmed after all from a minority. This was brought to 
light by several colonial administrators, to Barbé- 
Marbois, to La Luzerne, and to Peynier himself. They 
were all concerned that the nomination of the deputies 
had failed to rally the majority of the free population; 
and, independently of the Negro slaves, whom, of course, 
no one considered, the men of color also felt that they 
were not represented at all by the delegation. [In this 
heedlessness of their wishes they found an excellent way 
to call attention to their claims. The functionaries, 
the city dwellers, even a good many of the better- 
informed planters disapproved of all this dangerous 
disturbance. The Massiac Club, or at least the group 
which would soon take that name, was furious. 

The Marquis Gouy d'Arsy, who had been conspicuous 
during the electoral campaign, would become one of the 
principal figures in the struggle. Restless and 
probably "even disturbed," fond of popularity, bustle 
and noise, he seems not to have scorned intrigue. 
Certainly intelligent, he would play an important role 
by his rather brusque entrance into the National 
Assembly, by his speeches, by his influence and by his 
timing. It was he who wrote up a good number of the 
pamphlets for planter-propaganda. He was persevering, 
opportunistic and ingenious; all things considered, 
perhaps dangerous, even for his friends in a troubled 
time of strong passions. 26 

In principle the Third Estate had accepted the 
deputies sent from Santo Domingo. The Clergy and the 
Nobility already looked coldly upon those sent to them. 
A new question would come up before the Third Estate 


with the verification of powers: that of how many 
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deputies from Santo Domingo should be permitted. The 
provisional deputies immodestly demanded that their 
number should be raised to twenty! At this Mirabeau 
exclaimed with his most deadly irony "...The colonies 
base their claim on the ratio of the population of the 
Islands to that of France. We will demand of them in 
our turn whether they intend to rank their Negroes in 
the class of men or in that of beasts of burden. If the 
colonies desire that their Negroes be considered men, 
let them free them, let them permit them to vote, let 
them allow their Negroes to hold office. In the 
opposite case, we will ask them to notice that in 
apportioning the number of deputies to the population of 
France we have not counted the quantity of our horses 
and our mules; in the same way, the claim of the 
colonists ... is absolutely ridiculous."27 

At the same time Brissot launched another attack 
against the colonists and their claims in two factual 
brochures, of rigorous and eloquent logic. In his 
opinion it would be a good idea, before admitting the 
representatives of the planters, to oblige them to 
recognize the equality of the blacks and whites as well 
as the iniquity of the slave trade. 28 Profiting from 
the example of Wilberforce in England, who had just 
persuaded the House of Commons to pass a motion 
requesting a Commission to study the abolition of the 
slave trade, Brissot demanded that the Estates General 
do the same.29 It was obvious that the unconditional 
admission of the deputies from Santo Domingo greatly 
concerned Brissot because of the blacks; he had to 
figure that the deputies would insist on the maintenance 
of the slave trade. 

With such adversaries, the cause of colonial 


representation could only have been won by an audacious 
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stroke, directed by Gouy d'Arsy. “on the 19th of June it 
still appeared decidedly questionable that the 
delegation would be received; it was difficult to 
proceed beyond the clear illegality of their election 
and the insufficiency of their powers. Four committees 
had been ordered to prepare reports on contested 
elections, and consequently, on that of Santo Domingo. 
In his Capacity as Deputy of that colony, and 
accompanied by three of his colleagues, Gouy d'Arsy had 
presented himself before the committee charged with 
investigating the matter. He had described the 
interests of the colony, its political situation, its 
pitiful administration, its desire to be united with the 
mother-country in a direct way and to contribute to the 
future constitution. Incidentally, and appropriately, 
he recalled what it had cost England to have argued that 
point too long with her American colonies. 

The Constituent Assembly had before it a heavy 
enough task to prevent it from envisioning a colonial 
uprising with any equanimity. A committee reporter was 
appointed, and no one knows whether his report would 
have been favorable; 39 but the memorable events of the 
next day brought luck to the audacious Gouy d"Arsy. As 
the deputies of the Third Estate gathered in the Jeu de 
Paume, all the Dominican deputation, eight members 
strong, came forth to join them. Gouy d'Arsy had hada 
stroke of genius, and after Bailly took the first oath 
in a clear voice that one could hear outside, seven 
representatives of Santo Domingo--Gouy d'Arsy, Reynaud, 
Bouvray, Bodkin, FitzGerald, Larchévésque-Thibaud, 
Thébaudiéres and Pérrigny--presented themselves ina 
group to ask permission to unite themselves 
provisionally with the nation by taking the same oath. 


Could the committee report now be anything but favorable 
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to this modest request for provisional admission? The 
formula seemed fortunate and it occurred to no one that 
the word was meaningless. Having accepted these 
conclusions, the National Assembly authorized the 
deputies of Santo Domingo to take the oath and to sign 
it. Gouy d'Arsy took the floor; he knew how to thank 
the Assembly in warm terms. Immediately after that, 
without losing a minute, he distributed a justifying 
memorandum to the deputies of the Third Estate. Under 
the title "Summary of the Situation of the Deputation 
from Santo Domingo," it presented the acts of the 
deputies and colonial representation in general in the 
most favorable light. Two days later the eighth deputy 
of the Island, Count de Magallon, also took the "oath of 
the Jeu de Paume." Guy d'Arsy's master-stroke had fully 
succeeded; his deputation took its place.31 

Yet were they to stay? That was the question on 
which the National Assembly began deliberations on July 
21st. The principle of colonial representation had been 
established without further opposition, and the 
committee on verification had unanimously agreed to pass 
over the question of the legal seat of power, in spite 
of certain illegalities. On the number of deputies, 
unanimity in every case was impossible. Several members 
of the Constituent Assembly who were primarily concerned 
with the fate of the blacks appeared determined not to 
admit or permit to be admitted more than a limited 
representation, proportioned strictly to the number of 
whites. 

On the first two questions the deliberation ended 
in two favorable votes; on the third, it was decided to 
limit the number. But there was an interruption of the 
session to permit the deputies to go to dinner. When 


they returned the arrival of the minority from the 
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clergy and the nobility who came to join the Third 
Estate provoked a great confusion. The Assembly delayed 
the vote on the third point till the following Tuesday. 

This delay allowed opponents of the Santo Domingo 
delegation to mount a new attack against it, pointing 
out the thoughtlessness and the naiveté with which the 
Dominican delegates, who, just by chance!, were all 
landholders residing in France, and had been admitted. 
Gorsas rightly remarked in the Journal of Versailles 
that the merchants and the traders who, with the 
planters, assured the prosperity of the colony, were no 
more represented than the slaves. Mirabeau became more 
severe in his criticisms; "the debates," he wrote in his 
Letter XIV__to the Constituents32 on the subject of that 
meeting of June 27, "Appeared superficial to me, lacking 
in considerations, irrelevant to the question before us, 
and entirely unworthy of such a fine subject." 

The two best publicists of the Friends of the 
Blacks, Brissot and Condorget, also threw themselves 
into the fray. In a concise and incisive pamphlet, "The 
Admission of Deputies of Santo Domingo to the National 
Assembly," Condorget fearlessly showed the abyss which 
separated the point-of-view of the nation from that of 
the planter. He showed that the deputies from Santo 
Domingo were defenders of an institution opposed to the 
principles of the Assembly, men little troubled by 
notions of liberty and of justice because their only law 
was their personal interest. In his opinion the 
planters had no right to claim representation as long as 
they maintained slavery. The idea clearly followed that 
it was perfectly absurd that the planters should wish to 
represent their slaves, that they should wish to base 
the number of their representatives on the number of 


their slaves. The whites appeared to him numerous 
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enough to be accorded no more than one deputy, two at 
the most. 

As for Brissot, his "Reflections on the Admission 
to the Estates General of the Deputies from Santo 
Domingo" was irrefutably logical, and laid bare the 
weakness of the planter's arguments. His pamphlet was 
to produce an enormous effect. With convincing force he 
showed that the Planter's Deputies had been taken into 
the Assembly only by surprise, something which everyone 
was beginning to realize. Their show of patriotism had 
earned them that windfall, but it would be dangerous to 
do as Barnave demanded, to make a colony equal to a 
province. It would be especially dangerous when the 
colony is 1500 leagues distant from the mother-country, 
so distant that of necessity it must remain ignorant of 
the interests and the needs of France. It could not 
presume to have a voice on taxes and on administration, 
its interests being exactly opposite to those of the 
mother-country. Autonomy, with a General Assembly for 
all the colonies, and Provincial Assemblies for each one 
of them, would be preferable to the concession of seats 
in the Estates-General. 33 

Thus the Friends of the Blacks profited from the 
admission of the deputies of Santo Domingo to draw 
public attention toward the great problem of the 
equality of the races, and to the concurrent problem of 
the suppression of slavery. Thus the questions of the 
equality of rights between mulattoes or "men of color" 
and the whites were also raised. Brissot's brochure 
profoundly stirred public opinion. Moreover the priest 
de Gournand supported the same thesis; to which Mirabeau 
once again lent the support of his immense popularity, 
not tiring of pointing out the injustice of the request 
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of the Santo Domingan delegates, the injustice of 
excluding men of color from the electoral assemblies. 34 

While Brissot and Condorget had recourse to their 
pens, Mirabeau had not only the advantage of publicizing 
his arguments ina newspaper, but also the rostrum of 
the National Assembly. It gave enormous weight’ to what 
he said. His words did not fail to sway them on July 
3rd. "I demand to know by what right the 23,000 whites 
have excluded from their original assemblies an almost 
equal number of free men of color, men who are land- 
holders and taxpayers like themselves? I demand to know 
how the twenty whites who are here can be. said to 
represent the men of color from whom they have received 
no authority? I demand to know how the twenty whites 
who are here can be said to represent the men of color 
from whom they have received no authority? I demand to 
know by what right the 23,000 white voters have refused 
their fellow citizens the right to name representatives 
and have arrogated to themselves the right to choose 
representatives for those whom they have excluded from 
the primary assembly? Do they believe that we do not 
represent these men whom they have excluded? Did they 
believe that we will not defend their cause here? Ah-- 
if that was what they hoped, I surely declare to them 
that this is outrageous to us and that they shall be 
disappointed. "35 

Moreover Gouy d'Arsy blundered badly at this 
meeting of July 3rd by admitting that the whites of his 
Island in fact viewed the mulattoes as enemies whom they 
must leave in their low condition if they wished not to 
have reason to fear them. When on the following day he 
perceived the negative impression he had made he tried 
to retract his remarks; but it was too late, and 


everyone remembered them. 
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Garat still favored colonial representation but he 
believed the Assembly must be consistent, and he 
concluded there was no excuse for this violation of the 
rights of free men. The colonists claimed that they had 
excluded the mulattoes because they were related to the 
slaves by blood, and so were natural enemies of the 
whites, and that it would have been dangerous for the 
colony to allow so many enemies to assemble in the 
election places. Garat did not at all doubt the 
unfriendliness of the mulattoes but he drew a corollary 
from this: that the whites were in fact also the enemies 
of the mulattoes, and as such could not represent them! 
It could therefore no longer be a question of their 
defending their own interests at the same time they 
defended those of the mulatto planters. He showed how 
the whole class of men of color had been crushed by the 
scorn of the whites, excluded from all functions and 
employment, and that the whites had too many reasons to 
keep them in their abasement. 

All of this created the liveliest excitement in and 
out of the Assembly. The Journal of Versailles of that 
time contains many examples of the aroused public 
attitude favoring the unfortunate descendants of the 
Africans, of these colored men in whom the colonists 
would recognize no other right than that of working and 
rendering services, and to whom they would give no voice 
and no legal standing. 

We shall see in the next chapter the repercussions 
that all the agitation caused in the Association and in 
the entire country by the disputes between the deputies 
from Santo Domingo and the Friends of the Blacks was to 
have on events on the Island itself. For the moment, 
and to finish with the question of representation, we 
shall note that far from being given twenty members as 
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the delegation had demanded, after Mirabeau's virulent 
disapproval its number was decided by the same rule used 
for France herself; still a certain indulgence 
persisted, for Mirabeau had left the Dominicans only 
four deputies, but in the session of July 7th, the 
Assembly allowed them six. 36 

The colonists could then very well regret their 
ill-considered move. They finally comprehended what 
some had realized from the beginning: it would have been 
better to keep their interests away from contact with 
the Revolution. From that moment it appears that they 
resolved to separate themselves from it. All in all, 
the battle had turned to their disadvantage: it was the 
Friends of the Blacks who, with their vibrant spokesman 
Mirabeau, and their vigorous polemicists Brissot and 
Condorget had triumphed. The only immediate result they 
got was the final and definite recognition of the 
principle of colonial representation, which was to 
change entirely the relationship of the mother-country 
to her colonies. Thenceforth they ceased to be merely 
lands to exploit; they became part of the national 
territory itself. Two deputies-soon five-were to be 
named for Guadeloupe; in October two deliberating 
delegates would be named for Martinique, and one year 
later, two deputies for the towns of the Indies, as well 
as nine substitutes; finally in February, 1791 two 
substitute-deputies were named for the Ile de France. 

The men who would form the Massiac Club strongly 
resented the defeat inflicted on the Dominican 
delegation by the Friends of the Blacks, although they 
had also blamed its attitudes and actions. In their 
disenchantment with the methods used by that delegation 
to try to win admission to the Assembly, they had more 


than once even assisted their enemies who were trying to 
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strike them from behind. Indeed, several members of the 
future association were members of the Assembly; we 
shall see that they were already thinking of using their 
influence to bring about a complete change of tactics in 
the discussion of the affairs of their colony. 
Obviously it was no longer possible to stifle the 
question of Santo Domingo or to avoid all contact with 
the Constituent Assembly, as they had at first wished. 
What the club had to do, and what we shall see that it 
did extremely well, was to create a fighting 
organization in the Constituent Assembly itself. It had 
to be an organization devoted to the interests of the 
colonists, capable of fighting the Friends of the Blacks 
effectively and finally of carrying through the point- 
of-view of the majority of the colonists--now in fact 
joined by the minority. 

Under these conditions the Massiac Club could 
expect to be aided and supported by the delegates from 
the large commercial towns, who deplored the attention 
attracted toward their dealings, for it had resulted in 
a dangerous public compassion for the victims of 
slavery, that curse of Santo Domingo which made their 
fortunes. It was at present too well realized in 
Marseilles, Bordeaux and elsewhere that the vigorous 
discussions in the Assembly had revealed the fundamental 
principle of the economic life of the Island. And what 
was this absolutely corrupt principle if not that of 
forced labor, labor forced by the whip at the slightest 
slackening of effort, for a whole class of human beings, 
outrageously exploited? It was more important than ever 
to unite before the danger of such revelations if they 
wished to see the prosperity of the maritime towns 
continue; it was a prosperity entirely dependent on 


slavery. Consequently they got together to plan the 
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broad outlines of a new propaganda which they could 


easily adapt to circumstances as events took place. 
Thus the Friends of the Blacks would soon find 
themselves opposed by a mysterious and powerful enemy, 
more formidable than any handful of distracted deputies. 


Lieutenant-Governor in 1796, 
Touissaint Louverture 
cut a grand figure. 


General Leclerc was sent 
by Napoleon to restore order 
in Santo Domingo. 


Touissaint Louverture 
directed mass massacres 
of the mulatto population. 


Barnave was appointed 
head of the Colonial Committee; 
he reported to the French 
National Assembly. 


CHAPTER II 


I BACK AND FORTH WITH WHITES AND MULATTOES; 
REVOLUTIONARY PRINCIPLES REVERBERATE IN 
THE COLONIES AS WHITES REACT IN FEAR; 
COLONIAL COMMITTEE CREATED 


Up to then the whites had received satisfaction, 
since they were represented in the National Constituent 
Assembly. But the disturbances which had shaken them 
since 1788 now reached the mulattoes as the time 
approached for the Blacks to follow the movement. From 
the Massiac point-of-view the most urgent need would 
have been to put the brakes on this kind of mulatto 
uprising; that was already impossible. Sure now of the 
sympathy of the Friends of the Blacks, who had written 
and spoken so much in favor of their cause, it could not 
take the mulattoes long to demand equality with the 
whites. Since August a mulatto of Santo Domingo had 
been charged "to claim equal treatment at Versailles.": 
The white planters were so alarmed that the 
representatives of the colony at the National Assembly 
wrote to the Minister of the Navy on the 4th to notify 
him of the imminence of an insurrection and to request 
that he forbid Negroes and mulattoes residing in France 
to cross the Atlantic.3/ 
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A committee of colored men soon formed, calling 
itself "The American Colonists." ‘The elder Raimond, 
Jacques and Vincent Ogé were the organizers; they 
brought together a hundred property-holders of their 
race, most from Santo Domingo, and secured the 
allegiance of men of their blood, whether in the French 
maritime towns or in the Antilles. 

A lawyer from the South of France, Hector de Joly, 
lent them the support of his numerous connections and 
gave them his advice; at his suggestion they drew up a 
list of grievances. 38 On October 22nd they asked the 
admission of a deputy to represent them in the 
Constituent Assembly. 3? At the same time La Fayette, 
Mirabeau, Condorcet, Alexandre de La Rochefoucauld and 
L'Abbé Grégoire decided to demand the absolute equality 
of colored men and free Negroes with white colonists. 4° 

Thus only a few months after the admission of the 
colonial deputies, the famous discussions over a 
solution to the problem of the equality of the races in 
the colonies were reopened. Their echo would loose 
anarchy at Santo Domingo. The dye had been cast. The 
planters had fooled themselves into believing that their 
deputation would suffice to maintain the unjust 
supremacy of their race over another race, but in 
reality they had only attracted the attention of 
reformers and of enlightened opinion toward the 
poisonous weed in the social organization of the 
colonies. The decline of their tyranny had to follow. 

Even Louis XVI himself had been touched by what he 
had heard of the sufferings of the blacks, and showed 
himself now to be sympathetic to their cause. Brissot41 
gave us. this well-known anecdote: even before the 
convocation of the Fstates-General, the Marquis Gouy 
d'Arsy one day requested the King to provide him with a 
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lettre-de-cachet against the Friends of the Blacks; "The 
poor blacks," replied the King, "Have they indeed some 
friends in France? So much the better, I do not wish to 
interrupt their labors!"42 

That colonial aristocracy which had stirred up so 
much trouble to obtain representation at Paris deluded 
itself further to the point of imagining that it could 
prevent the Constituent Assembly from settling against 
its wishes a graver question, that of the abolition of 
the trade and slavery. But the members of the Massaic 
Club understood the danger so well that as early as the 
29th of June they addressed A Request to the Gentlemen 
of the Estates-General in the form of a protest against 
the measures of the delegation, thus disavowing it 
publicly. A publicist of the club (still more often 
referred to as the Society of French Colonists rather 
than as the Massiac Club) remarked: "What can the 
colonists think of the instructions which say: 'You will 
demand the admission of the deputies from Santo Domingo' 
and, by the side of that article: 'You will demand the 
freedom of the Negroes?' This sentence-so simple and so 
short-brings together all the mistakes, all the 
injustices, and all the disastrous consequences."'43 

Already during the electoral period the proponents 
of colonial representation had provoked propaganda from 
the Friends of the Blacks, which was entirely contrary 
to their wishes; the idea of the suppression of the 
traffic in Negroes and of slavery in the colonies had 
made rapid progress. The debates on the admission of 
the deputies at Versailles subsequently gave the 
abolitionists a new opportunity to spread their 
theories. The newspapers favoring their cause had 
constantly insisted that the question be placed on the 


agenda of the Constituent Assembly. 44 At the session of 
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July 27th a number of orators had demanded serious 
consideration of the fate of the blacks. When La 
Rochefoucauld called upon the Assembly, when Bouchet 
even called upon the Franco-Americans to hear the pleas 
for this freedom for Negroes that were on everyone's 
lips, they met with an almost unanimous approval. 4° 
Again on the 4th of July, Mirabeau and Garat insisted 
upon the suppression of slavery-"that grand operation of 
justice"-expressing the hope that it would remain the 
concern of reformers so that preparatory measures might 
soon permit the realization of this great work, a work 
worthy of a century of philosophy and of humanity. 46 

The representatives of the great planters under the 
guidance of Guy d'Arsy were unable to withdraw except by 
declaring themselves ready to accept these major 
reforms, "if the Assembly, in its wisdom, found the 
means to combine the preservation of the colonies, the 
property of the colonists, and the maintenance of their 
livelihoods with the abolition of slavery and the 
trade." But their constituents were resolved to risk 
all, even a revolution, to prevent what they considered 
an attack on their right of property. Their property 
would be violated by the freeing of their Negroes, whom 
the colonists have bought and even paid taxes to France 
for, according to the law, and then violated again by 
"suppressing of the trade."47 

From the delegates of the commercial towns one 
heard nothing but clamors and protestations; some 
extremely interesting petitions on the subject were sent 
to the National Assembly. They are a sufficient and 
significant indication of the panic that the new ideas 
about the blacks provoked in Bordeaux, Nantes and 
elsewhere. 48 
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It is perhaps futile to establish the bases of 
human undertakings in repression, hatred and defiance; 
the terrors of the French commerce were, as_ we shall 
see, to stain a beautiful colony with blood, to bring 
about a veritable suicide. The events of the Revolution 
in France were now going forward with an astonishing 
rapidity: the 14th day of July marked the taking of the 
Bastille and the fall of absolutism; the night of the 
4th of August witnessed the overthrow of the supremacy 
of the French nobility and on the 20th of August the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen 
established principles which condemned the very 
foundations of colonial society. From that moment the 
reign of terror reached its height among the French 
colonists and their associates. "The colony is menaced 
by imminent peril. Here they are drunk with liberty!" 
wrote the delegates of Santo Domingo. 

And in a letter of August 12th, which would be 
widely distributed in the colony, the same deputies used 
every argument to alert their constituents to the 
developments in public thinking in the mother-country. 49 
They asserted that they could see no haven from the 
storms that were gathering except the prompt convocation 
of a Provincial Assembly in every department of the 


colony: 


A society of enthusiasts who have 
taken the title Friends of the 
Blacks openly writes against us. It 
awaits a favorable moment to explode 
against slavery. It might suffice 
for us merely to open our mouths to 
make it possible for them to seize 


the opportunity to demand the 
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emancipation of our Negroes. Do not 
arouse the enemy but let us not be 
surprised. Watch, and once again, 
watch, watch, for the National 
Assembly is too busy with internal 
affairs of the kingdom to be able to 
concentrate on us. We are warning 
the Americans on all sides to fly to 
the defense of their country; 
undoubtedly the greater part will 
climb aboard; there will only be a 
few of us who will follow them. 
While you are waiting until we can 
all unite again, take the measures 
that discretion would dictate to 
you: observe people and things 
carefully; seize all the writings in 
which the word liberty is even 
mentioned; redouble the guards at 
your residences, in the cities, in 
the towns; confine colored people 
everywhere; distrust those who come 
from Europe. It is one of your 
greatest afflictions that under such 
critical conditions we were unable 
to prevent the departure of colored 
men who have been in France: we 
demanded this of the minister; the 
spirit of the times opposed our 
wishes on this point. To prevent 
the departure of slaves, even upon 
our demand, would have been regarded 
as an act of violence equal to 
denouncing the nation. 20 
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The delegates of Santo Domingo finished by 
counseling their constituents to wait for the abatement 
of public feeling in France, until a more favorable 


moment. "Courage, dear countrymen," they said. "Do not 
allow yourselves to be beaten down. We shall continue 
to be sentinels for you. It is all we can do at the 


present moment. The time will surely come when we can 
do better. We must allow these hot spirits to cool 
down; this crisis will never last; count on us.' 

Only one deputy of the colony, Gerard, who always 
distinguished himself by wise and clear’ thinking, 
foresaw that these ill-considered warnings could more 
surely than anything else produce exactly the events 
dreaded. Here is what he pointed out to the colonists 
in a post script to the same letter: 


It is possible and even probable, 
that the alarming rumors’ which are 
spreading about and which are the 
subject of this letter are not 
justified; and in that case it would 
be unfortunate if they caused undue 
alarm in the colony. Independently 
of the fears this would inspire, it 
could possibly give rise to more 
real dangers. It seems to us that 
the best way to assure tranquillity 
and peaceful existence in the colony 
is to attract the colored people to 
our cause. They would surely ask no 
more than to mingle their interests 
with yours and to devote themselves 


zealously to the common safety. It 
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is therefore only a question of your 
being just toward them, and of your 
treating them better and better. We 
see that solution as the true road 
to the safety of the colony. You 
can assure them that your deputies, 
who are also their deputies, are 
earnestly taking up the cause of 
ameliorating their lot at the 
National Assembly, and that they 
will procure for them the just 
consideration which is due every 
citizen who comports himself 
honestly. 


Garran de Coulon thought it remarkable that the 
entire Santo-Domingan deputation shared Gerard's opinion 
on the good disposition of colored men. She was aware 
that at the time of the supposed uprising of the 
workshops of the Plain of Cap, as announced in that 
city, they joined with the whites with the greatest 
eagerness. She reported that the delegation of Santo 
Domingo saw therein "that agreement prescribed by common 
interest and promised by gratitude on one side, good 
will on the other, and on both sides a mutual need, 
despite the necessar distinctions between the two 
classes." 

It is certain that if the whites had adopted a more 
conciliatory attitude toward the free mulattoes many 
disasters could have been avoided. But Gerard's wise 


counsel was scarcely heard. 


Te 
IIA THE COLONIAL ASSEMBLY, PARIS AND SANTO DOMINGO 


In fact while the deputies contested the rights of 
colored men in France, these rights were being violated 
in the most atrocious manner at Santo Domingo. The 
white leaders even tried in various places to prevent 
the mulattoes from wearing the national cockade. To do 
so mulattoes had to secure a formal order of 
authorization from the administrators of the colony. 
Everywhere they were excluded from committees and from 
the town councils which were organizing in each 
community; with much more reason they would be excluded 
from the Provincial Assemblies and the Colonial Assembly 
which were to come. They endured all these exclusions 
without rising, relying on the justice of their cause 
and on the justice of the Constituent Assembly. The 
correspondence of the colored men in France with their 
brothers in Santo Domingo is beyond reproach, and even 
though the authorities at Cap had established the 
strictest censorship over everything coming from France; 
though they had later extended this censorship to the 
entire colony; >1 even though they opened all the letters 
and all the packages addressed from France to colored 
people, they could find nothing there to substantiate 
the slanders later poured out against the mulattoes. 
Here is a passage from Garran de Coulon's report: 


This correspondence was sent above 
all from Paris by Julien Raimond, in 
whom a rather notable poise and more 
education than colored men usually 
received had developed the fortunate 
assets with which nature had endowed 


his heart and mind. He had come to 
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France as early as 1784 to seek 
improvements in the situation of his 
brothers. All his letters, which had 
been denigrated, have since been 
published in two collections. They 
cover almost all the periods of our 
revolution up to the proclamation of 
the freedom of the Negroes. One 
could not show greater attachment to 
the mother-country or greater 
respect for the laws or greater love 
of true liberty or a livelier sense 
of the rights of man. Despite the 
vicissitudes of the fortunes of 
colored men after 1792, he never 
ceases to urge them by the most 
touching exhortations towards 
submission to the constituted 
authorities, towards peace and 
towards understanding with the 
whites; he urges them to count only 
on that justice which is their due, 
and on the hope that it will finally 
be recognized in the national 
representation. °2 


To anyone who studies the correspondence of Julien 
Raimond it is evident that he never ceased to urge his 
brothers to endure everything in order to preserve 
tranquillity in the colony and to allow the whites all 
that they wished, except in the one case, which he found 
inconceivable, of handing the colony to a foreign power. 
To prevent such an outcome, the colonists of color must, 
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in his opinion, sacrifice their lives and their 
fortunes. 23 

The attitude of colored men towards whites was so 
good at that time that at the first news of their 
admission to some of the Primary Assemblies in the 
colony, those in France voluntarily suspended their 
solicitation of the Constituent Assembly. They began to 
congratulate themselves on gaining their political 
rights from the whites themselves. Their elation was 
also great when two of them were admitted to the 
committee from Cayes. 

Meanwhile, however, the colonists felt themselves 
more and more threatened with an imminent emancipation 
of their slaves, and before the pressing danger, all 
were finally ready to join forces with the members of 
the Massiac Club. The Club well understood too that 
this was no time for recriminations, for it was very 
clear that the old order was suffering its final agony 
and that in a very short while the Constituent Assembly 
would be the supreme power. There are several reports 
of sessions at the town house of the Massiac Club; they 
reveal a general plan for concerted action adopted with 
the aid of the colonists and the commercial towns.°4 It 
is noteworthy that even the Dominican Deputation was by 
then on very good terms with the Club, such good terms 
that it even submitted to the Club the projects it 
intended to present at the National Assembly. It did 
this even though the Club blamed the deputation for 
having gotten itself admitted to the Assembly and so 
having provoked the meddling of the Assembly in the 
affairs of the Island, and even though the members of 
the Club could not resist occasionally recalling the 


sins of the deputation. 
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The first order of business appeared to be the 
establishment at Santo Domingo of a force capable of 
resisting legislation which, if the Friends of the 
Blacks had their way, would almost certainly be against 
slavery. The policy was to withdraw colonial affairs as 
far as possible from the hands of the Assembly, and then 
to entrust them to a local body which would safeguard 
the interests of the colonists.°° 

To that end the colonists had presented the 
Minister of the Navy with a request for royal permission 
to convoke a Colonial Assembly, and by the end of 
September, the necessary orders had been issued by the 
Minister La Luzerne. This course of action by-passed 
the Constituent Assembly. But after the events of the 
5th and 6th of October the distress of the planters 
increased again. It was becoming too evident that the 
government was floundering, and that more and more the 
radical minority was assuming power and becoming capable 
of imposing its will. This new forward step on the path 
of revolution had prompt repercussions on the colonial 
question since immediately after that the Friends of the 
Blacks had aided the committee of mulattoes, to whom we 
have referred above as the "American Colonists," to 
appear ina delegation before the Constituent Assembly. 
The Assembly had received them with marked good will.>6 

A great controversy arose, and it raged for weeks, 
as much within the Assembly as outside. One can imagine 
that neither Brissot's pen nor Grégoire's remained 
inactive in such circumstances. Nor did their 
adversaries sleep. Strongly supported as always by the 
deputies from the commercial towns, with all their 
resources thrown into the balance, they intended to 
overwhelm the Friends of the Blacks in the famous 
session of December 3rd. In fact they beat back the 
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mulattoes' project to be represented at the Assembly in 
Paris. They also defeated the proposal by the Deputy 
Gérard, who in the same session had proposed that the 
colonies should all be assimilated within France and had 
asked that the decrees of the Assembly be applied to 
them. 

Even then the danger seemed no less pressing to the 
Massiac Club. They were sure that those oratorical 
battles where the Friends of the Blacks incessantly 
called on revolutionary sentiments and all the people in 
the galleries ardently supported them with applause were 
almost certain to end one day or another in their 
victory. 

Indeed this was why de Curt, a deputy from 
Martinique whose competence in the administration of 
colonial affairs was erecognized, proposed on the 26th 
of November the creation of a Committee for the Colonies 
within the Assembly itself. Composed of twenty members, 
colonists and merchants, it would concern itself with 
the matters under discussion having to do with colonial 
legislation, and it would prepare a special code for the 
colonies, etc. 

At first this might seem to run counter to the 
desires of the Massiac Club. Since the sarcastic 
utterances of Mirabeau, the members had maintained 
silence in public; even the delegates from Santo Domingo 
had finally realized the wisdom of the advice that Gouy 
d'Arsy had too much ignored at the beginning. But in 
practice de Curt's proposition tended to centralize 
colonial questions in the hands of a few men, thus 
removing them from the Friends of the Blacks. They 
would then find a way to "arrange" for the colony that 
Declaration of the Rights of Man which, in the eyes of 


members of the Massiac Club, was wrong in recognizing 
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that "Men are born and live free and equal under the 
law." 

The opposition began muttering again, all the more 
because the committees already in existence (of 
Commerce, of the Marine, of the Constitution, etc.) 
could suffice for this need. The Friends of the Blacks 
carried the day at first because the Negroes of 
Guadaloupe and of Martinique were already agitating and 
the Assembly made a point of wanting to inform itself on 
events in the colonies. Brissot's friends were strong 
enough to prevent discussion of the project until March 
2; L790: On that day there occurred one of those 
astonishing reversals so often exemplified in the 
struggle between these two secret societies. After an 
admittedly heard discussion, the nomination of a 
colonial committee was accepted in principle; it would 
have only twelve members and two alternates.>/ 


TIB BARNAVE'S COMMITTEE AND THE DECREES OF 
1790 AND 1791; SAVE THE COLONIES, 
EVEN WITH SLAVERY! 


More than one of the historians who have 
subsequently written about the affair have accused the 
Colonial Committee of a repugnant partiality, and, in 
effect, of serving as an instrument of the Massiac Club. 
Nevertheless, it included only two colonists, from Santo 
Domingo, to be sure, and two merchants; but these two, 
as Déschamps pointed out, represented the ports most 
active in the trade; it is clear that he found good 
reason to suspect them, and that he believed they did 
influence their colleagues to a greater or lesser 


extent. 
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These criticisms do not appear to us to be 
justified, and if the Colonial Committee was created on 
the initiative of a friend of the Massiac Club, we can 
say that that friend was convinced it was necessary to 
slow down a revolutionary movement menacing the whole of 
the West Indies. Now we have seen that beyond any 
question the colonies were surely part of the national 
wealth of France, an important part, if we admit with 
Miss Bradby that trade with Santo Domingo represented 
two thirds (2/3) of the total trade of France. This 
figure speaks for itself. °>8 

Truth to tell, from the beginning of 1790 the 
situation might appear insoluble to the most 
conscientious of men, those most scrupulous in the 
performance of their duties, but also most concerned 
about the interests of their country. The Colonial 
Committee soon found itself at an impasse; on one side 
the colonists, whose suggestions they were not always so 
disposed to follow, showed themselves to be rigid, and 
as always more inclined to revolt than to abandon their 
point-of-view; and on the other side the mulattoes, 
whose attitude was still submissive, but who were 
clearly awakening to a realization of their rights. 

One could already raise the question: What would 
the blacks do after that? The insurrectionary movement 
was gaining ground on the French islands near Santo 
Domingo. 

But the question of the colonies was too vital to 
France to be put seriously in the balance with the 
question of freedom for the slaves, regardless of the 
principles involved. Certainly more than one member of 
this much criticized committee professed from the bottom 
of his heart the same love of liberty that Brissot felt, 


the same desire to make that liberty the heritage of all 
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human beings. yet in this situation, their love for 
France put them in an extremely awkward position. The 
Friends of the Blacks themselves many times realized 
that they were going too far in their demands for the 
persecuted, not in principle but in theory. We shall 
see that they were momentarily going to cease their 
agitation because they sensed tHat it was so dangerous, 
and, in sum, unpatriotic if considered from a purely 
French point-of-view. 

On the other hand we should remember that the 
Constituents were never forced to take decisions they 
did not wish to take. The members of the Colonial 
Committee, charged with informing themselves in depth so 
that they could then inform their colleagues, did not 
work in the isolation of a clan. Few legislative 
assemblies have proceeded with so substantial an 
agreement and so much unity as the Constituent. Harmony 
reigned except between the partisans of the two secret 
societies whose struggle we are tracing. The majority 
went forward as one; and we can say unequivocally that 
only in theory was the Assembly ever favorable to 
slaves. Even men of color had a rather short-lived 
success there, for these deputies, intelligent, 
cultivated, and devoted as they were, soon reflected 
that the general interests of French commerce would be 
threatened if from this moment they declared war on the 
vested interests of the colonists and the merchants. A 
liberal Assembly certainly, but not anarchist, the 
Constituent could not desire the ruin of France. Yet it 
would mean ruin if the colonies were not held, and the 
colonies would be lost if the abolition of slavery were 
decreed immediately. 

When it had realized that the Colonial Committee 
was indispensable, the National Assembly named Barnave 
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to report to them. 29 He was to be its moving spirit. 
His popularity, already wide, would grow in the course 
of the discussion of colonial affairs to which he would 
devote himself. Unfortunately these same colonial 
matters would also bring the downfall of that 
popularity, for people would reproach him at once for 
his resolute attitude, in which they saw only 
stubbornness, and for his scruples, in which they found 
signs of weakness. They never considered the 
difficulties of his position at the head of the 
Committee. 

At bottom Barnave's attitude never changed, and it 
was always dictated by the purest patriotism, and bya 
lively enthusiasm for new ideas, though he exercised a 
balanced judgment in all things. If he sometimes made 
mistakes, it was in accord with the thinking of the 
entire Constituent Assembly, with all thinking Frenchmen 
of the time, and it is unjust to blame him personally. ©? 
But was he wrong to think that after having made an 
important sacrifice of principle, one should be prepared 
to make others of lesser importance in order to keep 
peace and prosperity in the colonies? 

Those who are the most one-sided in their judgments 
of the Assembly and of Barnave are the ones who most 
bitterly accuse the latter for what they call his 
obduracy. If we speak impartially, however, we must 
concede that Barnave approached the question without a 
trace of prejudice, that he sought justice for all, but 
that he was also loyal to his country. Throughout the 
affair we can find no evidence that he acted from 
personal interest. In speaking of the Friends of the 
Blacks we have said that Brissot was unjustly slandered. 
We can dono less for Barnave. It is regrettable that 


Brisssot, who had also suffered calumny and should not 
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have done the same to another, even if that other were a 
hated enemy, and Brissot detested Barnave, thought it 
necessary to listen to with much evident pleasure and 
report in his Mémoires some extremely bitter slanders 
claiming that Barnave was prejudiced. 61 In fact Brissot 
even denies having wanted to profit from any rumors! 

At least Brissot is somewhat more generous when he 
reproaches Barnave for having listened to the Lameths, 
"more false patriots of this kind." It is true that the 
Lameth brothers had some interests in Santo Domingo, but 
it is rather curious that Barnave's detractors forget 
that they belonged to the Society of the Friends of the 
Blacks in 1789162 Because of his marriage to Mlle. 
Picot, "daughter of a merchant of Bayonne," Charles de 
Lameth, especially, was the one who had everything to 
lose and nothing to gain by an improvement in the 
condition of the Negroes as radical as that envisioned 
by the Friends of the Blacks. Yet in the famous 
discussion of December 3,1789, did he not declare 
himself prepared to sacrifice his wealth in favor of the 
principle of the admission of men of color to the 
Assembly, even in favor of freedom for the slaves?®3 In 
any case, he demanded that whites and blacks should 
prepare for a gradual abolition of slavery and of the 
trade. This was exactly Barnave's point-of-view, which 
the Lameths had no need to confirm; it was also the 
point-of-view of the entire Assembly. ®©4 

Those who would reproach Barnave and the 
Constituent for this ought to remember that slavery also 
constituted a grievous evil for the United States, the 
cradle of political independence. The founders 
recognized this; they suffered from it, but they met the 
problem with no greater audacity than the National 
Assembly of France could summon at this time. Neither 
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Washington nor Jefferson, those two great consciences, 
had dared to raise the question of slavery at the 
drafting of a noble constitution because they too 
realized that it was necessary to wait for time itself 
to correct a wrong, even when the evil was recognized. ®5 

It is too often forgotten that Barnave's 
adversaries in the Assembly-Grégoire, Brissot, Pétion- 
were at bottom, deep down, entirely in agreement with 
him on this point; their aim was not to abolish slavery 
immediately but to stop the trade and to emancipate the 
blacks gradually. The best is that they admitted this. 
Grégoire's Mémoires are very instructive: "We were of 
the unanimous opinion that...as to the slaves, their 
emancipation should not be rushed, but they should be 
led gradually to the benefits of the social state...One 
conceives that the sudden emancipation ordered by the 
decree of the 16th pluvoise, Year II appeared to us to 
be a disastrous measure; it would be in politics what a 
volcano is in nature."©6 Not in the least did he hide 
the fact that the purpose of the Friends of the Blacks 
had been to work toward enlightenment, toward preparing 
opinion. 

The newly created Colonial Committee needed to get 
to work at once, for time pressed. The reporter was 
given six days to make his report. The historian L. 
Déchamps accuses Barnave of using only the documents 
furnished him by the Massiac Institute.’ It would have 
been very unlike Barnave to have done this. It is clear 
however that certain colonial questions, especially 
those of the Antilles, were not new to him; since he was 
very close to the Lameths he knew something about them 
already. The letter on which Déchamps relied for this 
assertion had no reference to this period; instead it 


referred to the Instructions of the following year. 68 
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The fact that several members of the Massiac Club 
thanked Barnave on various occasions for having defended 
their interests does not show that he was unduly 
influenced by them. 69 

Barnave's report leaves no doubt about his opinion, 
and the favorable reception the Assembly gave it clearly 
demonstrates that it was the majority opinion there. He 
thinks it of prime importance to maintain the status quo 
for fear of taking hasty steps and committing mistakes, 
especially as work on the new constitution for France 
was taking all the Assembly's time. He thinks it 
undeniable that reforms will be necessary, but they must 
not bring any shedding of blood. In Barnave's opinion 
the first thing to do is to reassure all the colonies, 
and to give them individual government; then, by the 
example of progress and by persuasion it will be 
possible to think of transforming the clearly wretched 
conditions under which they lived. 

This report, and the act which it presented and 
which the Assembly passed, brought Barnave the greatest 
popularity of his career. /9 Today it is easy to 
criticize him for the events that followed, and we can 
easily see that the colonies were then incapable of 
governing themselves. But was it as easy to judge them 
at that time? The colonists would demonstrate the 
greatest ineptitude, yet to deprive them at that time of 
the rights which they had acquired, and of those which 
they claimed would have been contrary to the very 
principles of the Assembly. 

The intention of the Assembly comes down to this: 
save the colonies, even with slavery; and Barnave does 
not wish to risk the loss of the colonies by instituting 
too quickly reforms for which the mulatto and black 
populations of Santo Domingo appear to him unprepared, 
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The point of disagreement between him and the Friends of 
the Blacks was that the latter were prepared to risk 
everything to attempt inconclusive reforms. 


It seems that a great part of the wrong in Santo 
Domingo, as in the other Antilles, arose from the 
colonists having obtained the greatly desired right of 
forming assemblies. In November of 1789, a Colonial 
Assembly met at Martinique and it had immediately begun 
to legislate at random, being in no way prepared to do 
so. This had caused disagreements with M. de Viomesnil, 
the Governor of the Island. This conflict was, 
nonetheless, insignificant in comparison with what would 
happen in Santo Domingo. There district Assemblies had 
been elected. From the beginning the District of the 
North adopted toward the French government an attitude 
more provocative than conciliatory, resisting the orders 
received from France on every point, even refusing to 
meet at the place designated for it, Leogane. It began 
its work of legislation about November 13th, affirming 
at the same time its desire to assume the executive 
power. This was rebellion; Governor de Peynier informed 
the Assembly in Paris that he saw himself in the 
position of having to use force. 

It was, in fact, these unfortunate tidings which 
finally brought the Assembly to interrupt all other 
considerations, to change its hopeful attitude and to 
consider colonial problems more actively. The Assembly 
deeply desired to concentrate its efforts on internal 
reform, yet here colonial reform intruded very much 


sooner than it intended, very much too soon in its 


opinion. In any case, it became essential to study 
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those troublesome questions seriously for peace and for 
the future of the French colonial empire: The Rights of 
Man--could they be applicable to the entire empire? 
There is, of course, a large gap between theory and 
practice; already harassed by a formidable task, the 
Constituents found themselves immediately caught between 
their philosophic principles and circumstances which in 
no way lent themselves to the implementation of those 
ideas. Already some concessions would be necessary 
because the strict application of these principles 
appeared impossible at the moment. 

Where to start with this problem? Two extreme 
parties were calling for the right of guiding the 
Assembly. The Friends of the Blacks were, perhaps, 
extremists by definition, and the Massiac Club was no 
less extreme. In appearance the purpose of the Friends 
of the Blacks was broader and nobler; to make their 
ideal of justice triumph, they were in practice prepared 
to sacrifice everything for the success of their cause. 
The colonists of the Massiac Club were just as dedicated 
to preserving a detestable order. Some concessions from 
both sides appeared indispensable. Barnave and his 
committee espoused neither point-of-view, and, as far as 
we can tell, did not allow either side to influence 
them. They were all the more admirable since the 
struggle around them was extremely violent. 

Barnave's opinion had prevailed, and the vote of 
the Assembly having been favorable to him, the decree of 
March, 1790 had been approved without further 
discussion. After all, however inadequate the decree 
appeared to the Friends of the Blacks, and beyond doubt 
it was insufficient, it still contained the principle 
that the colonies should themselves provide their own 
constitution. This was the end of the arbitrary 
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administration from which the French colonies had 
suffered so deeply under the Old Regime, when governors 
and tax collectors had their way with them. 

Instructions for carrying out the decree would 
follow. They list the colonies where the decree was to 
be applied; only the Island of Saint-Pierre and 
Miquelon, the settlements in the Indies and the 
possessions of Saint-Louis and of Goree were excepted. /1 

Always hard to satisfy, the colonists of Santo 
Domingo would not yet agree to this; that alone should 
suffice to show that Barnave had not acted under their 
influence. What the colonists wanted now was absolute 
independence, and they demanded it in the least 
conciliatory tone imaginable. This brought some lively 
retorts, but the question of the political rights of 
blacks, which could have been raised again at that time, 
was again diverted, and by general agreement, the 
Friends of the Blacks having hesitated like the others 
when the moment came to light the fuse deliberately. 

Accordingly, they had resolved to adopt a vague 
formula in the Instructions. Without making any 
distinction between the whites and the colored men, 
without even mentioning one or the other,they contented 
themselves, in the famous Article IV, with conferring 
civil rights upon "all property-owners of 25 years of 
age," who possessed real estate, or, lacking such 
property, had been domiciled in and had contributed to 
the parish for two years. These property holders were 
to meet together to form the Provincial Assembly. 

The deputy Cocherel formally demanded that the 
article expressly exclude men of color from the class of 
active citizens, arguing that this was the precise wish 


of his Constituents. Reynaud and Dillon supported the 
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opposite position and testified that colored men already 
enjoyed the rights of citizens in Santo Domingo. 

As for Grégoire, he demanded that a clause 
guaranteeing that colored men who met the conditions 
required by the said article could exercise their 
political rights concurrently with the white colonists 
be expressly inserted in the article. The committee 
reporter Barnave, and several of the deputies as well, 
answered that this was the necessary result of the 
article, that they should not join to it a statement 
that could be interpreted to mean that this right of 
colored men was contestable or contested. Therefore the 
amendment proposed by Grégoire was tabled and the 
article remained as it was. 

Now we have seen that a number of mulattoes were 
landholders. the Assembly's indecision, resulting in 
such an ambiguity as that in the terms of the 
Instructions of March 28, 1790, was unfortunate because 
it allowed them all hope without assuring them any 
benefit; it was bound to provoke many woes. Under more 
favorable circumstances the Instructions could have 
assured peace in spite of the omissions; but, bewildered 
by the general upheaval and by the wish to achieve 
independence from the mother-country as much as by the 
wish to hold on to their interests, the colonists of 
Santo Domingo remained unworthy of the liberty which was 
accorded them or the confidence shown in them. 

At the same time the colored men residing in Paris 
were understandably alarmed by the rights given by this 
same decree to the Colonial Assemblies and by the 
silence of the decree on their particular case. Despite 
the strict measures taken in the colony to intercept 
their correspondence, they knew too well what had 
happened there from the beginning. They knew too well 
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that they could not hope to see justice done them at 
home by the white colonists if France would not accord 
it to them. They therefore made some reasonable 
demands, addressing themselves to the National Assembly 
in respectful but firm petitions, presented mainly to 
the Colonial Committee which had been specially charged 
with all matters pertaining to the affair, often putting 
forth their claims with great strength and persistence. 
They asked that the Assembly explain its intentions 
toward them precisely, in an absolutely unequivocal 
manner; they ended by declaring that if justice was not 
finally accorded them, despair might carry them to those 
fatal extremes which they would consider their last 
resort. 

Thus the Assembly was constantly threatened by one 
side or by the other; this made action more difficult. 

Gerard gave us these details in one of his letters, 
noting that some remarks to the effect [that mulattoes 
might resort to violence] made a profound impression on 
the Assembly. /2 He thought nonetheless that the colored 
men might be easily satisfied, and that slight 
concessions would serve to regain their loyalty to the 
common cause of the colony. 

If the Assembly wished,they would become the most 
zealous defenders of the colony; otherwise it could only 
be expected that they would be terrible enemies. 

We also find this opinion expressed by several of 
the writers who have since considered the period. 
Garrett wrote 

These two decrees, that of March 8 
and the Instructions of March 28, 
the one the corollary of the other, 
embody the national policy of the 


National Assembly. If the planters 
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had been long accustomed to self 
government, they might have been 
able eventually to execute the 
decrees in accordance even with 
their own interpretation of the 
franchise clause. Such indeed 
seemed to be the intention of the 
committee on colonies. There would 
doubtless have been indignation 
among the mulattoes, especially 
among those in France; but it was 
highly improbable that the rank and 
file of mulattoes in the colonies 
would rise in violent protest 
against disfranchisement if the 
planters, with tact and dignity, had 
advised them to remain quiet; for 
submission and tranquillity are the 
salient characteristics of the Negro 
race. /3 


III ECHOES AND RE-ECHOES IN SANTO DOMINGO AND PARIS 


After all, the reforms of the Constituent Assembly 
provoked so many troubles in France that one could 
scarcely be surprised at those it caused in the French 
colonies where the situation was gravely complicated by 
the question of the blacks and by that of the free 
colored men, with all the economic and social 
consequences those questions carried with them. Once 
the Constituents had well understood that they must 
proceed cautiously in colonial affairs, the need caused 


them to be too indulgent with the turbulent colonists. 
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Fundamentally, as Déschamps well said, the Constituents 
were idealists above all else, thoroughly imbued with 
the noble philosophical theories of their time, and it 
is doubtless true that the practical side of things was 
difficult for them. 

Déschamps reproaches them with not having known how 
to look ahead. The evasions they saw themselves obliged 
to employ appeared to many to be incitements to 
disorder. This was especially true in Martinique and at 
Santo Domingo where the decrees of March 8 and March 28, 
1790 were to cause tumult and arouse all kinds of 
passions. Finding omissions and indecision in the 
decrees, those who were already inclined toward 
resistance would find reason for further resistance; 
since no political right for them was recognized, the 
mulattoes would find an excuse to arm themselves in 
order to make their just claims better understood. 
Local ambitions inevitably added to all these causes of 
trouble from which they would expect to profit. And 
since there were many rich mulattoes in Santo Domingo 
especially, the insurrection would be much more serious 
there than in Martinique and Guadalupe where the 
movements provoked by the change of government were, as 
in the Indian Ocean, of short duration. 

The Provisional Assembly at Cap in Santo Domingo 
began the movement by declaring a veritable 
insurrectionary war on the Governor, de Peynier, a brave 
soldier, but a very indecisive person. The news of the 
decrees of the French Legislative Assembly did not reach 
the General Colonial Assembly at Saint-Marc till May 
30th. That Assembly had already raised many objections 
by its autocratic ways and its tyranny. At first de 
Peynier had declared it "traitor to the mother-country;" 


then he thought it necessary to call out Colonel 
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Manduit's troops, thus bringing agitation to its peak. 
For its part, the Assembly of Saint-Marc protested 
vigorously to the Colonial Committee of the Constituent 
Assembly in Paris. 

Just as events in France affected Santo Domingo, 
those in Santo Domingo affected French opinion and the 
Constituent Assembly. We can easily see that of all the 
colonies, this one was one of the most cherished. It 
always requires a certain amount of time to put through 
legislative measures. Therefore the Assembly was 
particularly anxious to impose repressive measures upon 
the executive power of the Island, dictating to ita 
series of harsh decrees. It blamed the colonial 
governors, who appeared incompetent to it, and it held 
them responsible for the reactionary plots of the 
colonists. It blamed La Luzerne, Minister of the Navy, 
who was very unpopular because of the memories his 
administration had left at Santo Domingo. At the same 
time it plainly indulged the planters and the colonists, 
even though they were the real fomenters of the 
troubles, and when 85 deputies of the Assembly of Saint- 
Marc took the extraordinary decision to go together to 
Paris to make themselves heard at the National 
Assembly, /4 it allowed them to attack the Colonial 
Committee itself through their lawyer, the sharp-tongued 
Linguet./° We can be sure that in his attack Linguet 
did not forget to direct his remarks to the colonists of 
the Massiac Club and the merchants of the great ports, 
who openly supported him. The result was that each of 
those irascible and intractable colonists was offered 
6000 francs to defray the expenses of their voyage, of 
which the least one can say is that it was of little 
help. 7/6 They illuminated nothing but their illegal 
conduct in an immensely complicated situation. 
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Perceiving that the troubles were not subsiding but 
were taking ona broader scope, the Colonial Committee 
requested a reinforcement of land and sea forces for 
Santo Domingo. 

At the same time the Friends of the Blacks gave 
vent to bitter recriminations over the late sufferings 
that the colonists reserved for mulattoes and slaves in 
the colony. For their part, the merchants wrote that 
all was lost if the Assembly allowed the exercise of the 
rights both sides claimed. How could such contrary 
points-of=-view be reconciled? The more serious the 
situation became, the more the Constituent Assembly 
realized the impossibility of delaying action. Firmness 
was absolutely necessary. But from whichever side it 
was applied, firmness would be called violence by those 
who felt its effects. 

The autonomy accorded the colonists was clearly 
disastrous, and given their incapacity to use it wisely 
and to get along with the other classes of the 
population of Santo Domingo, "petits blancs" as well as 
mulattoes, what other choice did the Assembly have but 
to take self-rule away, by cancelling the decrees?// 

The deputation from Santo Domingo to the National 
Assembly made every effort as much within the Assembly 
as outside of it to influence opinion and the direction 
of affairs. We find flagrant proof of this in certain 
letters that the members sent to their constituents: by 
December, 1789 they had written: 

We had to correct the prevailing 
ideas on the importance of the 
colonies, on the condition of the 
Negroes, on the necessity of 
maintaining slavery and _ the trade, 


and on the degree of confidence that 
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could be placed in the Friends of 
the Blacks; that is what we have 
tried to do. We have sought out the 
influential delegates, in the public 
offices, in the committees, in the 
special societies and even in the 
Assembly itself; we have laid the 
truth before them and won over a 
large number. We have spread far 
and wide several pamphlets written 
to correct these ideas; we have 
circulated the pamphlets in the 
commercial towns, and we have 
agitated for their claims. The 
towns! deputies at the National 
Assembly, always our opponents for 
their personal interests, which are 
exclusively commercial, have 
realized that that interest forces 
them to join with us on all the 
other matters, and their influence 
has served us well. 

Naturally, the deputies of Santo Domingo took 
advantage of the unexpected disturbances between the 
whites and the blacks at Martinique. They even profited 
from those which they had evidently helped stir up at 
Cap, in order to alarm the Assembly's most ardent 
supporters of true liberty as much as possible. 
"Finally," they added in that same letter, "The news of 
the revolution on Martinique and the insurrections of 
the Negroes, then the revolution at Cap have aided us, 
and we can tell you our position has improved." 

By such means the deputies of Santo Domingo 
succeeded in making the Constituent Assembly share what 
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they called their circumspection in colonial questions. 
"That circumspection," they wrote again in a letter of 
January 11, 1790, 


This new spirit, as we have already 
said in our letter of December 8th, 
and you must have read it in the 
public papers, was demonstrated at 
the meeting of December 3rd. Since 
that time the alarming news coming 
from the colonies has only confirmed 
and extended this, and we are 
certain, first; that there is 
nothing to fear from 
enfranchisement; we have also few 
worries about the suppression of the 
trade. The Friends of the Blacks 
themselves are won over on the first 
question M. de Condorcet has 
publicly declared this in the 
Journal of Paris. /8 


The report submitted by Charles Tarbe in the name 
of his Colonial Committee relates the troubles of Santo 
Domingo from a point-of-view as favorable as possible to 
the white colonists of the Island. We quote it because 
it explains several of the events to which we have just 
referred: 


The first period of troubles at Santo Domingo 
was that of our revolution. The great 
movement taking place at the same time in the 
mother-country transmitted itself rapidly to 


other parts of the empire, and the feeling of 
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liberty aroused commotion in the colonies 
which was all the greater since power there 
was more absolute, and the long vexations of 
the government had nourished the spirit of 
hatred towards those in power. The first 
movements were not peculiar. They showed only 
the struggle of liberty against despotism. 
The latter fell, as should be the case. But, 
as usually happens in the infancy of liberty, 
the colony abused this first victory by 
countenancing some reprehensible acts of 
authority. Such was, for example, the 
rejection of a plan of organization of the 
Colonial Assembly, which had been sent by the 
orders of the King, and the adoption of 
another plan contrived by the committees of 
three parties of the colony on their own 
authority; according to this the first 
colonial Assembly constituted itself and it 
established itself at Saint-Marc on April 14, 
1790. 

Here the second period begins, and with 
it <a greater complication of facts and 
interests. 

The joy which greeted the overthrow of 
arbitrary power was diminished almost at once by 
news received from France and posted in the public 
papers: a society already known under the name of 
the Friends of the Blacks was making the most 
active efforts to extend the principles of liberty 
and equality, consecrated by the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man, to the French colonies. Already 
some armed men of color from the Plain of the 


Antibones had claimed the rights accorded to white 


colonists. They had been dispersed by the 
volunteer-patriots of Saint-Marc, but this first 
example of insurrection appeared likely to disturb 
the white colonists about the menace of future 
events. Alarmed by the results these new 
innovations could produce, they immediately 
addressed the National Assembly and requested it to 
act decisively on the political constitution of the 
colonies. But the great distance, and the amount 
and importance of other work prevented the Assembly 
from taking a stand for some time. Not till March, 
1790 could it consider the matter, and before the 
news could reach the colony of Santo Domingo, the 
Colonial Assembly had time to form and constitute 
itself under the title of General Assembly of the 
French Part of Santo Domingo. 

The first session of that Assembly was 
remarkable for a vehement speech delivered by 
its president in which he scarcely recognized 
the rights of the mother-country. This speech 
should have been answered by a cry of 
indignation; it was not. And from that moment 
men who know the way of the human heart must 
have realized that those whose ears were not 
shocked by anarchistic principles would not 
hesitate to forget their duties and exceed 
their rights. 

Experience very soon justified this. The 
privacy of letters was violated. Some citizens 
were sent to judgment without regard to age, estate 
or distance. Soon after that the Colonial Assembly 
elevated its pretensions still higher,claimed 
authority equal to that of the Constituent Assembly 


by decreeing the inviolability of its members, and 
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declared to the parishes that they had no longer 
any jurisdiction over their deputies. 

All these decisions were the work of twelve 
days; such was the state of affairs in Santo 
Domingo when they received the decree of the 
National Assembly of March 8, 1790, and the 
Instructions of the 28th of the same month relative 
to the organization of the colonies. 

By the decree of March 8th the National 
Assembly declared that in considering the colonies 
a part of the French Empire, and in desiring to 
have the colonies enjoy the fruits of the 
felicitous regeneration which was being effected, 
it had never intended to include them in the 
constitution decreed for the realm, or subject them 
to any laws which might be incompatible with their 
local needs and customs; and it authorized each 
colony to make its views known on the constitution, 
the legislation and the administration conducive to 
the prosperity and to the well-being of the 
inhabitants, keeping in mind the general principles 
linking the colonies to the mother-country which 
assure the preservation of their respective 


interests. 79 


Moreover the deputation of Santo Domingo to the 
Constituent Assembly played a detestable role in all 
these events. 

Several colored men had been received in the first 
assemblies, and when the first news of the revolution 
arrived in Santo Domingo, the deputation hastened to 
inform the Colonial Committee officially that free 
colored men were already enjoying the rights of active 
citizens in the parishes, and that they had joined with 
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the white population in the appointment of the 
Provincial Assembly of the North! The deputation had 
profited from the circumstances to heighten the worries 
which the Declaration of the Rights of Man inspired in 
the colonists, but only with respect to the slaves, by 
concluding that in order to prevent dangerous explosions 
it would be necessary to modify the French constitution 
in favor of the colonies, according to their localities, 
and that they must be given a certain amount of 
initiative in these questions. 


IV NEW DECREE WITHDRAWS MULATTOES' RIGHTS; 
FRIENDS OF THE BLACKS GET THEM BACK 


Thus it was in vain that the Constituent Assembly 
and its Colonial Committee had hoped to be able to save 
the colonies from the danger of insurrections. The 
troubles only multiplied. At the session of October 12, 
1790, despite the pleas of the 85 fugitive members of 
the Assembly of Saint-Marc, the Constituent Assembly of 
France declared the Saint-Marc group in rebellion at the 
same time that they annulled its acts and deprived it of 
all power, in hopes of halting the separatist movement, 
and restoring order and peace. But it was already too 
late; in the state to which matters had come it could no 
longer be done. 

Thanks to all these movements a question was 
brought up too early and we can say that it was badly 
formulated, for it was asked without studying the 
problems that would accompany it. The Friends of the 
Blacks themselves had never expected that one thing 
would lead to another so quickly, and that the blacks 


would soon claim the same rights that the mulattoes were 
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claiming. As we have said, the Friends of the Blacks 
were always cautious as to the moment when abolition 
must take place; in addition, they had not, any more 
than had the men charged with producing the French 
Constitution, thought of a solution to the attendant 
problems. 

In his Mémoires Brissot insists on the injustice of 
the decree of October 12, 1790, which continued to 
postpone a solution, since it omitted to stipulate the 
status of the slaves in the French colonies. 80 But, 
given the elements of resistance, would it have done any 
better to clarify this right away? Certainly, the 
colonists were to blame for having refused to understand 
the Assembly, to act with it, to move slowly towards 
changing things to make them "conform to justice" as 
well as to the colonists’ interests. 81 

But it was too late for measures of the National 
Assembly of France to temper the disturbances at Santo 
Domingo; indeed, on the contrary, everything the 
Assembly did seemed to increase the agitation. The 
Colonial Committee faced an impasse in all directions. 
Barnave could well ask himself if any magic could now 
ward off the doom of the colonies. Was it actually 
necessary to deny the principles of the Revolution, 
which were so dear to him? They were going totry . =. 
Until then the Assembly had refused to touch that open 
sore of slavery; but the volcanic attitude of the 
Assembly of Saint-Marc, the alarm aroused by the 
disastrous Article IV, the violent controversy between 
the Friends of the Blacks and the partisans of the 
Massiac Club, the endless repercussions of that battle 
on the state of opinion, --all that clearly demonstrated 
to the Constituents that the least disturbance of the 
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social order existing in the colonies would result in 
the gravest consequences. 

During all’ this time the news from Santo Domingo 
only worsened. According to the decision made in the 
autumn, some troops of the line had been sent with a 
squadron; when they arrived in Port-au-Prince on the day 
of March 2, 1791, it was apparent that the revolutionary 
spirit had won them over during the voyage, and the 
Vicount de Blanchelande, who had just replaced the 
ailing Governor de Paynier, saw the new arrivals side 
with the rebels instead of helping him keep order. This 
could not fail to impress the French Assembly. 

The decree of October 12, 1790 had already 
contained an important declaration of general intentions 
toward the colony, since the clause on which Barnave and 
the Colonial Committee had insisted provided that no law 
on the status of persons could be decreed for the 
colonies except by the precise and formal request of 
their Assemblies. 82 In other words, and in general 
terms, the National French Assembly had promised to 
respect the social system of the colonies and to 
maintain that slavery which neither the white colonists 
nor even the mulattoes wished to see ended, and which 
they would maintain by force if pushed to it. Certainly 
this decree withdrew from free colored men the political 
rights implicitly accorded them by the decree of March 
8th; they were thus thrown into turmoil at the same time 
the whites saw their property threatened, and the slaves 
appeared more and more aroused by the propaganda of 
their friends. 83 

For the Friends of the Blacks permitted no further 
truce in their ardent campaign, insisting that in 
passing Article IV of the March Instructions the 


Assembly had indeed decreed the equality of the 
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mulattoes. The Massiac establishment defended exactly 
the opposite point-of-view; the battle now raged. This 
was the moment when Moreau de Saint-Méry published his 
Considérations, predicting that if the Assembly appeared 
to be willing to retract its March decrees, the 
emancipation of the slaves would surely follow, with, as 
a corollary the destruction of the French colonies. 
This was the moment when Grégoire threw into the 


confusion his Letter to the Philanthropists on the 
Suffering, the Rights and the Claims of Men of Color of 


Santo Domingo and Other French Islands. 
The Friends of the Blacks would prove to be the 


strongest, the execution of the mulatto Ogé having 
produced a violent repercussion on opinion in France. 84 
The National Assembly found itself obliged to name a 
Special Committee, bringing together the Committees on 
the Constitution, the Navy, the Colonies, Commerce and 
Agriculture with the assignment of studying in depth the 
social system of the French colonies. 

But in spite of the views of the Friends of the 
Blacks, the opinion of these Committees was that they 
ought to reassure the colonists, and also the mulattoes 
and the free Negroes, by a positive decree, since the 
Assembly could not continue to countenance their revolt. 
To the mulattoes and the free Negroes the Assembly could 
easily propose an amelioration of their condition, which 
was certainly not enviable. Yet this was still a way of 
recognizing and maintaining slavery by leaving the 
blacks in the same social position. 

Thus in spite of everything, the report this 
Committee presented to the Assembly on May 7th was 
favorable to the colonists. 8° One can imagine that 
there was some lively discussion, after which the 
Assembly adjourned. The battle resumed on May 11th; it 
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was violent and decisive. This was the most formidable 
assault yet launched upon the affairs of the colonies. 
The best orators spoke to the issue:86 Clermont- 
Tennérre, Malouet87 and Maury continued to insist that 
the Assembly should not equate the issues in the 
colonies to those in the mother-country, and that it 
should stay within the limits of the principle 
proclaimed March 8th of the preceding year to the effect 
that laws incompatible with local customs and situations 
in the colonies should not be imposed upon them. 
Barnave declared himself prepared to recognize the 
political rights of free men of color, but he insisted 
that slavery be retained in the interest of the colonies 
and in the name of peace since he saw that its 
suppression would be possible only with the passage of 
time. 

The outcome was at hand and was to be unexpected. 
On the evening of May 15th, after five days of threats 
and warnings from the commercial towns and colonial 
deputies, after ringing appeals from the Friends of the 
Blacks and great uproars in the public galleries, the 
deputy Rewbell presented an amendment according 
political rights to mulattoes born of free parents, and 
recognizing them as active citizens if they also met the 
conditions required by the decrees of March 8th and 
March 28th. This was a kind of compromise. Despite all 
that Barnave and Malouet could say, the amendment was to 


become the famous decree of May 15, 1791. 
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V RIOTS IN THE COLONY; WHITE COLONISTS GET ALL 
DEMANDS IN NEW DECREE; FRIENDS OF BLACKS AND 
JACOBINS DRAW CLOSE TOGETHER 


This was certainly a defeat for the colonists; but 
they refused all compliance and all acceptance of these 
token reforms of the Assembly. From the following day, 
May 16th, the entire colonial deputation absented itself 
from the Constituent Assembly, anda little later the 
Assembly learned that there was open rebellion on the 
other side of the Atlantic, where the white colonists 
refused to submit to the decree or to allow it to be 
executed. 

The news of the decree actually arrived in Cap on 
June 30th. The new Governor Blanchelande appeared as 
shocked as the white population; he immediately wrote 
his government about it, for both Cap and Port-au-Prince 
were becoming dangerous centers of revolt. In truth all 
the letters of the time from the colony to Paris sounded 
the same note of rising alarm; all expressed the 
conviction that if the mother-country did not promptly 
rescind the decree, secession would take place after 
sharp and horrible struggles. 

The determination of the white colonists never to 
yield convinced the mulattoes of the Province of the 
West that they should undertake a general revolutionary 
movement; they saw that the hour had finally come for 
them to win by force of arms their much-discussed 
rights. Even the Negroes of the North, in their turn, 
were to light a fire that nothing could extinguish. 

In France, as in the case of the planters of Santo 
Domingo, all the strength of the opposition was mustered 
to elude application of the decree judged disastrous for 
the colonial interests. The entire responsibility for 
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the disorders seemed in effect to fall on this decree, 
and soon Barnave could see no other possible course than 
to propose a retraction to the Assembly. The law was 
not in fact annulled, but it did remain a dead letter. 88 
This amounted to sacrificing equality of rights to the 
resistance and the stubbornest of the white colonists of 
Santo Donmingo as much as to the fear the Assembly felt 
before the prospect of assuming the responsibility for 
social reforms of immediate ominous consequences. 

It also meant failing at the greatest tasks imposed 
by the revolutionary ideal and declaring itself 
powerless to suppress the inequalities of race in 
distant places where the Assembly could not execute its 
decrees by armed force. 89 It meant demonstrating the 
immediate impracticability of the most cherished 
theories of the philosophers. 

Overwhelmed by the weight of a multiplicity of 
speeches and contradictory appeals, the Assembly decided 
to bring matters to ahead by the National Decree of 
September 24, 1791.90 We cannot here go into the 
details of the parliamentary struggle which had been 
agitating the Constituents for several months. That 
would only be a useless repetition, in an inverse sense, 
of what we saw for the decree of May 15th. Suffice it 
to say that after a great final debate, the National 
Constituent Assembly, already on the point of dissolving 
itself to give place to the Legislative Assembly, passed 
the decree which accorded the white colonists all their 
demands, leaving the social status of the mulattoes and 
the slaves to the discretion of the Colonial Assemblies, 
whose decisions would only need to be ratified by the 
King. Finally, and to preclude partisan intrigues, the 
decree was declared to be an unalterable article of the 


French Constitution. 
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In France the Friends of the Blacks gave vent to a 
veritable explosion of anger and virulent disapproval. 
By this decree Barnave lost all the popularity he had 
ever enjoyed. It was to be the end of his political 
career, and probably was the end of his illusions on the 
possibilities and the ease of certain reforms. Like a 
bad omen, as much for the future of the decree as for 
the responsible author, the Jacobin Club expelled 
Barnave and several of his friends on the very day the 
decree passed the Assembly. The Club refused any longer 
to have as members those persons who, in its opinion, 
were so little dedicated to the Constitution and to 
Humanity. 2+ 

This expulsion takes on all its significance to the 
future of the law, if we remember that Polverel himself 
proposed it; less than a year later, he would be one of 
those men sent to Santo Domingo as a Jacobin dictator. 
It was only the latest of a series of Jacobin measures 
taken to show to what point they disapproved the 
politics of procrastinating and evading the issues in 
colonial matters. The Jacobins hated the Colonial 
Committee for these policies. 

In effect the Jacobin Club was closely allied with 
the Friends of the Blacks; it had conducted the same 
desperate campaign against the fatal September decree. 
The Jacobin Club and the Friends of the Blacks were now 
to work so well together that they will in fact become 
one. 

At the time the Club was working to assure itself a 
large majority in the next Legislative Assembly; 22 less 
than a year later it would be the true sovereign of 


France. 


CHAPTER III 


ZT FIRST CIVIL COMMISSION SENT TO SANTO DOMINGO 


Three Civil Commissioners disembarked at Cap on 
November 29, 1791. The National Assembly of France had 
charged them with gathering precise on-the-spot 
information, and with calming the storms that were 
shaking the entire Island. 93 Though it had been decided 
upon in May, the Commission's departure from Paris had 
been endlessly delayed by the controversy aroused by the 
decree, which too many people were trying to have 
abolished. Above all, the white colonists of Paris had 
brought pressure to bear on Thévenard, the Minister of 
the Marine, to defer the departure until the 
Constitution had been adopted; they had even presented a 
petition on August 9th. Moreover this is why the 
Commissioners already named had to step down at the last 
moment to be replaced by Mirbeck, Roume, and Saint- 
Léger. 

We shall see that this delay was to have an effect 

on the future action of the Commission. When it was 
appointed immediately after the decree of May 15, 1791, 
and for the purpose of executing that decree, all the 
members were in agreement with the Constituent Assembly; 


they were opposed to the immediate abolition of slavery, 


()  ____ 
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but on the other hand they favored the mulattoes. But 
everything had changed since September, and the 
Commission was being sent to oppose those principles it 
had at first been charged to uphold! Its success could 
already easily appear uncertain. 

Add to that that the Instructions received from the 
Assembly were of the vaguest sort, rendering a conflict 
with the local authorities of Santo Domingo inevitable 
or very nearly so.24 Finally, the three designated 
Commissioners had nothing in particular to recommend 
them for the role they were given to play. 

However that may have been, they were well enough 
received upon their arrival at the Island by the 
Governor and even by the Colonial Assembly. 2° At the 
beginning they did not experience too many difficulties; 
the insurgent blacks appeared inclined to give in. 96 
But the white colonists continued to show the same 
vigorous disapproval of all conciliatory measures. The 
Colonial Assembly, claiming that the decree of September 
24th left it free to decide upon the status of persons, 
treated with equal arrogance the repentant slaves and 
those intruders who, in its view, were interfering 
without reason in the internal affairs of the Island. ?7 
This attitude very much diminished the prestige of the 
Commissioners in the eyes of the blacks; the rebels 
broke off all the negotiations, and as could have been 
expected, earnestly renewed their activity. At the same 
time there was a rupture between the Commissioners and 
the Colonial Assembly, each considering itself the 
properly constituted authority and neither being willing 
to yield. 

The same situation arose as soon as the Civil 
Commission tried to settle the uprising of the mulattoes 
in the two Provinces of the West and the South. As 
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proof that things went little better in the Province of 
the North itself, we have a number of documents in the 
National Archives in Paris.?8 As early as September 13, 
1791 an address to the National Assembly complained of 
revolts, burnings, and the like: "We will not tell you 
what cause has produced these misfortunes: you know it 
well enough...;" another document of September 25 gives 
the clear impression that the mulattoes were the cause 
of the problems: "They desire not only what was accorded 
by the decree of May 15 but a great deal beyond that. 
Fear has forced the whites to sign a very humiliating 
agreement."99 

Therefore Saint-Léger. left for Port-au-Prince to 
pacify the mulattoes and restore order; he held himself 
strictly to the limits of his mission: "that they [the 
men of color] should submit to the law of September 24, 
that they should calmly await the determination of their 
political status which depends on the Colonial Assembly 
and_on the King. I cannot speak otherwise. I have been 
sent to Santo Domingo to execute the laws and I cannot 
swerve from my duty."100 Nothing in these words was 
intended to undermine the status quo; however, as soon 
as Saint-Léger appeared ready to intervene, the white 
colonists regarded him very suspiciously. Vain and 
irascible, he seems to have shown little patience in 
bearing their lack of confidence, and he seems’ to have 
wanted to show that he preferred the society of the 
mulattoes to theirs, for he went to meet with a group of 
colored men at La Croix-des-Bouquets.101 In any case, a 
new uprising of that caste soon took place in the 
Antibonite, a plain where mulatto landholders were very 
numerous, and of which they had made a veritable 
fortress for resistance. A formidable insurrection of 


the blacks, whom they treated cruelly, would follow; 
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disorder and anarchy reigned supreme. Terrified and 
disgusted by the turn of events in this strange country, 
Saint-Léger took refuge on a warship, and returned to 
France without realizing that his colleague Mirbeck had 
already done the same thing, and was in the same frame 
of mind.102 

In fact the Colonial Assembly had become so enraged 
at the pretensions of these newcomers to dictatorship 
that it had resolved to oust them. Still, however much 
the members of the Assembly wished to demonstrate their 
independence, it was difficult to get rid of the envoys 
of the French nation, for the simple reason that the 
Nation was also represented on the Island by a Governor 
and soldiers who would not fail to defend it [the 
Nation]. The white colonists had also looked for 
accomplices, and found them among the "petits blancs," 
proletarians who increasingly sought to imitate the 
"Ncanaille"--the rabble mob of Paris. Accordingly, on 
March 26,1792, after having drunk copiously during the 
night, the populace marched at dawn on the Governor's 


mansion. The Governor stupidly allowed himself to be 
taken prisoner. The insurgents had decided to send him 
back to France at once, and as for the two 


Commissioners, there was a lot of talk about drowning 
them, when Colonel Cambefort's troops finally rallied, 
freed Blanchelande, and reestablished order.103 But the 
two Commissioners had escaped death so narrowly that 
they decided to leave; Mirbeck was even unwilling to 
wait three days until Roume could be ready to go.104 

The truth is that Roume did not leave. He was to 
stay several months at Santo Domingo, for he had heard 
rumors of a royalist counter-revolution, and he thought 
his presence would be useful to the feeble Blanchelande 
in the face of the new difficulties. He would even show 


himself rather adroit in the art of temporizing to the 
extent that he succeeded in maintaining a semblance of 
tranquility. Everything was almost calm again when in 
the middle of May the news of the law of April 4, 1792 
arrived at Cap and threw everything up in the air again. 


LL THE DECREE OF APRIL 4, 1792 AND THE SECOND 
CIVIL COMMISSION 


This is what had happened at Paris: aS soon as the 
Legislature met, people in the French capital had 
learned of the great uprising of the blacks of Santo 


Domingo. With Blanchelande at their head, the 
authorities of the Island called for help more and more 
insistently, asking that substantial military 


reenforcements be sent. 

Now neither the Friends of the Blacks’ nor the 
Jacobins, both more and more influential, were of a mind 
to comply with these urgent demands. The Friends of the 
Blacks, probably on principle, denied that there was any 
black insurrection; the Jacobins were disposed to see 
only royalist maneuverings and the work of the emigrés 
in what was going on. 105 

In consulting the deliberations of the Massiac 
Club, we see that they were very much disturbed by the 
turn of events. At the meeting on November 9 Malouet 
had explained that it was indispensable to plana 
defense against the attacks of the Friends of the 
Blacks, who were eager to recover from their defeat of 
September. He believed they could be kept in check by 
the preparation of a selection of documents carrying 
precise figures on the disasters at Santo Domingo, with 
a view to the production of a collection of proofs 
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sufficient to denounce the Friends of the Blacks to the 
Legislature as "the enemies of the colony." The Club 
had even appointed some persons to do this work and to 
make a report.1096 

A certain segment of opinion, that segment which 
was growing, and which was becoming alarmed about the 
directions the Revolution was taking, was aroused, and 
some journalists made offers "to the gentlemen of the 
Massiac Club," proposing to defend the interests of the 
proprietors of the Island and "a _ cause which, to be 
victorious, needed only to be known. "107 

The Friends of the Blacks still resisted, and 
Brissot's eloquence won many partisans among the 
advanced elements.198 But in the middle of these 
pepetual quarrels nothing got done; the white population 
of Santo Domingo proclaimed itself reduced to despair. 
At bottom, politics and the ambitions of the 
participants were becoming confused in Paris. The 
Jacobins no doubt saw in the colonial question an 
excellent and immediate way to discredit the current 
ministry, which was too "religious" and too moderate for 
their taste. The Minister of the Navy, whom they had 
sworn to get rid of, was Bertrand de Molleville, the 
very person who had made a speech to the Legislative 
Assembly on December 19, 1791 about the state of affairs 
in Santo Domingo, and had dared to cite among the causes 
of the troubles the long-maintained correspondence 
between the men of color of the Island and "a society of 
so-called philanthropists." In the same speech he had 
also said that the colonists of Santo Domingo had shown 
more humanity and more kindness in the treatment of 
their slaves than had ever been known in other 
countries.192 all of that displeased the new party, 
whose whole strategy consisted of constantly attacking 
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the detestable September decree. It was clear that this 
decree could be revoked only upon the express desire of 
the colonies themselves; but the Jacobins were 
determined to gain their end, which was to declare the 
decree illegal because it contradicted fundamental 
principles and the inalienable rights of citizens. They 
insisted that the Legislature repudiate that attempt of 
the Constituent Assembly to diminish its authority, and 
made this a veritable point of honor. We might remember 
that in fact the decrees of September had been declared 
an Article of the French Constitution even though they 
were passed fifteen days after the King had signed that 
document. 

The Jacobins worked so effectively that it was 
finally necessary to raise the question before the 
Colonial Committee of the Legislature, which was far 
from being favorable to the whites, as its predecessor, 
the Constituent Assembly had been, and which, if we are 
to believe the documents of the period, received highly 
contradictory information from all sides. 

When this Committee presented its report of January 
11, 1792, however, it concluded that the incriminating 
decree was absolutely constitutional, and it put the 
Legislative Assembly on guard against the Agreement 
signed the preceding September between blacks and 
mulattoes of the Province of the West in Santo Domingo. 
That Agreement, which the signing parties wanted to see 
become law for the entire Island, directly threatened 
the September decree. 

The Friends of the Blacks did not consider 
themselves defeated; from the middle of February they 
returned to the fray, and launched a new and great 
assault upon the colonial system. The Colonial Assembly 
of Cap had also sent some Commissioners to Paris.110 
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Bringing echoes of the domestic quarrels of Cap, these 
Commissioners complained of Governor de Blanchelande, as 
well as of the Civil Commissioners themselves who 
represented France on the Island. They reproached these 
dignitaries with disagreeing with the principles of the 
September decree. In all, the evidence they brought was 
well contrived to give the Colonial Committee the idea 
that it was the French authorities as much as the 
colonists who had provoked the revolts and the 
conflagrations on the Island.111 

In addition, these same Commissioners were 
overwhelmed and disheartened by the confused situation 
they beheld at the Assembly and in the French 
capitol.112 General opinion was beginning to rouse 
itself against the refusal of the colonists to accept 
the mulattoes as their political equals. Even the 
commercial classes no longer dared to defend them since 
they had come to fear. that they would be ruined if so 
unreasonable a resistance persisted any longer. What 
the colonists, in their well-established blindness, 
considered a vital principle now appeared to the French 
to be a rather stupid prejudice, and in many places 
people were ready to believe the white colonists 
responsible for all the disorders. Since the mulattoes 
had never hidden that they were as opposed as the whites 
to the emancipation of the slaves, people thought, 
superficially enough, that an alliance of the whites and 
the mulattoes would be sufficient to put down the revolt 
of the blacks. 

It had also seemed that it would be at once politic 
and humanitarian if the Colonial Assembly were to give 
the mulattoes their political rights. Now this was 
exactly what the three Civil Commissioners originally 
sent by France had advised from the moment of their 
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arrival in Santo Domingo, immediately alienating all the 
whites of the Island, so differently did people judge 
affairs at Paris and at Cap. 

Although they were perfectly aware of the danger, 
the white colonists refused to concede anything to all 
these admonishments, out of fear that once the mulattoes 
got their political equality, they would insist on 
social equality, grab all the power, and even drive the 
whites from the Island. Moreover, we should note this 
fear was not without foundation.113 We need only read 
the correspondence of J. Raimond to be convinced that 
the mulattoes' ambitions went rather far. Raimond in 
effect reproaches his friends from Santo Domingo for 
their attachment to the Old Order and their slight 
interest in the Assemblies, which were, nonetheless, 
their surest means for domination of the Island.114 

When the "religious" Ministry fell under the 
attacks of its adversaries on March 10, 1792, it became 
immediately evident that the colonial system would once 
more undergo a complete revamping.115 And in fact on 
the following April 4th a new National Law annulled the 
Constitutional Decree of September 24th, 1791,116 
conferred upon colored men and free Negroes equal 
political rights with the whites, and ordered a new 
election, more in accord with principles of equality, of 
the colonial and parochial assemblies which had been 
reinvigorated by then to enforce the new Law the 
Assembly provided for the appointment of three new Civil 
Commissioners having dictatorial powers and supported by 
a sufficient military force.117 

Only the final paragraph contained some concessions 
for the colonists: slavery was again maintained and 
legislation on this point left to the Colonial 


Assemblies. 
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The records of the Legislature concerning the 
status of persons in the colonies reveal that a long 
discussion was conducted on the subject of what was 
called the intermediate class, that class between the 
free French and persons not free,118 (It is never a 
question of slaves) .119 The Assembly wished to leave 
the question of the liberty of slaves to the colonists 
themselves. But there were so many uncertainties 
discovered in their political condition that the French 
Assembly came to consider itself obliged to settle the 
matter in this Law of April 4th, which, as one of the 
Commissioners expressed it, was to end the dispute. 

The meeting of April 21st was no less 
interesting. 129 The men of color residing in France had 
been admitted to the Bar to thank the national Assembly 
for its last decree in favor of their brothers in the 
colonies and to promise the reestablishment of order in 
the Antilles. 

It goes without saying that the white colonists 
viewed things with a different eye, and that from the 
start they considered the new measure a death sentence. 
The Minister of the Navy himself, Bertrand de 
Molleville, was absolutely distressed; in all of these 
events he saw not only the certain loss of Santo 
Domingo, but the loss of Martinique and of Guadaloupe as 
well. In any case, the party which had just come to 
power in all its optimism cared very little what 
Bertrand de Molleville might think, since it wanted to 
replace him as promptly as possible by a Jacobin. This 
was done several days later.121 It had already become 
very dangerous to oppose the views of the new party, and 
during the session of April 4th no one in the non- 
Jacobin minority had dared to raise his voice.122 
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The Assembly continued nonetheless to receive from 
Santo Domingo a number of reports and memoranda on what 
was happening there, before the islanders learned of the 


new law, including some reflections sent by M. Legorgne, 


Secretary of the national Civil Commission, on the 
subject of the insurrection of the blacks, and of what 
must be thought of that. He expressed himself in 


precise terms, which must have given the legislators in 
Paris material for reflection on the welcome that would 
be accorded their new law on the Island.123 


In fact there was rage and despair at Santo 
Domingo, in the white population. 124 Blanchelande, who 
knew he was already "suspect" to the Legislative 
Assembly, refused even to give the new minister an 
opinion on the Law. 125 

Among the mulattoes, on the contrary, joy was 
unrestrained; it was as great as the colonists' despair 


was total. And even the 
who had detested the 
pleased that they had finally accorded complete equality 


National Commissioner Roume, 


always September Decree, was 


to men of color and to free Negroes. This is shown by 
the different letters that he immediately wrote to the 
towns of the Island. It is true that slavery persisted, 


but there was already more consideration for the slaves; 


one could expect progress from an idea whose time had 
come. 126 
Moreover we should notice that opinion on this 


subject does not mature so quickly in the popular mind 
idealists. A letter from Roume 


diy. 2792, ‘télis that the 


as in the spirit of some 


himself, written July us 


meetings he had with the 
convinced him that they 
the colonists, who were 

considered the 


right of 
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doubt that fear of serving under the mulattoes kept them 
in revolt more than any other thing. We have a written 
complaint of Larchévévesque-Thibaud, Attorney-Procurer 
for the commune of Cap, which gives the most interesting 
details on the movement, though we must be on guard 
against political opinions which provoked certain 
observations.127 For Larchévésque-Thibaud, the revolt 
of the blacks was in fact led by counter-revolutionaries 
who hoped that by ruining one of the richest colonies of 
the mother-country, they could force France to re- 
establish the Old Order. He notes, in this context, 
that the uprisings have taken place primarily since 
1791, and he connects them with the flight of the king 
to Varennes, pointing out that nothing like these 
revolts had been seen at the time of the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man in 1789. He saw another proof in the 
fact that the whites, who played a political role in the 
recent popular assemblies, felt sure they would be 
exterminated when they fell into the revolutionaries' 
hands, whereas LE it had been the so-called 
philanthropists who had incited them to revolt, those 
who represented the new order would be respected. In 
his eyes the slaves were uniquely the playthings of the 
royalists. 


III THE REVOLTS AND THE EMANCIPATION 


Yet the situation of the colonists was indeed 
different from what it had been a year before, and the 
most elementary prudence told them to submit. They 
appeared to accept the Decree, though much against their 
will, when the Second Civil Commission, this one all 
Jacobin, disembarked at the port of Cap with 6000 troops 
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on September 18, 1792. The power of Commissioners 
Sonthonax, Polverel and Milhaud had been further 
amplified by a supplementary Decree of June 15th; and, 
possessed of all powers, only a tendency of their 
character could incline them toward moderation. Now, 
they had been chosen with the greatest care, and were in 
no way moderate. 

Of the three Polverel was the best disposed toward 
the colonists. Sonthonax belonged to that category of 
Jacobins called "the enraged;" in the Convention they 
were to become the party of the "Montagnarde." [the 
Mountain]. Well before his proclamation of August,1793, 
certain people predicted that he would demand the 
emancipation of the slave; but until then, he did not 
reveal any of his future intentions, holding himself at 
first within the limits of his mission. 

It seemed that the newcomers had first sought to 
divide the whites in order to govern Santo Domingo 
better. At the beginning they favored the poor whites, 
who were to form a political Association, modelled after 
the Jacobin societies of France, [and] known as the 
Friends of the Constitution (later, as the Friends of 
the Convention), The group would be nothing but an 
element of disturbances and riots at a time and a place 
where there were only too many already. 

The attitude of the Commissioners toward the 
authorities became aggressive at once, and Blanchelande 
was promptly sent to Paris as a prisoner and a 
suspect ;128 then on October 12th, 1792, the Colonial 
Assembly was dissolved. 

This was because the Colonial Assembly had always 
taken the longest possible time to do what was expected 
of it with respect to liberating measures, and it now 


took more time than ever. Already in March, 1792 the 
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first Commission had decided upon the terms of an 
address to the colonists of the Island "in which it will 
be proved peremptorily that the Commissioners have 
worked constantly toward the essential purpose of their 
mission in recalling all the good citizens to 
submission to the law and to the constitutional 
authorities, and that finally in all their 
communications they have constantly preached, said, and 
repeated that to the Colonial Assembly alone belonged 
the right to decide on the status of persons not free 
and on the political status of men of color and free 
Negroes, that this right had been given to it by the 
Constituent body and sanctioned by the King, that it is 
a right that no one may contest, that they supported Te 
and that they would always uphold it with courage and 
with firmness, that it was in explaining themselves 
clearly to men of color that they had succeeded in 
instructions by which they harmoniously conform to the 
Acts of the Assembly on their political status."129 But 
while the Commissioners, upon the slightest evidence of 
the good will and loyalty of the men of color which had 
come to them from Cap, for example, as well as several 
other districts where the mulattoes had demonstrated 
their respect for the common weal, immediately sent 
letters of satisfaction "in the name of the Nation, the 
Law and the King," inviting them to continue to feel as 
they did and to avoid bitterness; and while Roume (who 
showed better judgment in this matter than his 
colleagues Mirbeck and Saint-Léger) encouraged the 
Commissioners aS much as he could to keep on in this 
direction, the Colonial Assembly seemed to find pleasure 
in preventing everything the Commissioners 
suggested.130 
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Even the Provincial Assemblies attempted to 
persuade the Assembly of all the wrong it was doing by 
refusing to give a_ stable constitution and stable laws 
to the colony. They tried in vain to overcome so much 
stubbornness and so many long-held prejudices. The 
Colonial Assembly remained blind and deaf even to 
arguments based on the Edict of Louis XIV of 1685,131 
and we can indeed say that it lost sight of the welfare 
of the colony in its determination to concede nothing. 

In addition, the complaints of the mulattoes, who 
should have realized that the new Law favored them, 
poured invective down upon the Commissioners now as they 
had several months earlier.132 The Commissioners 
intended to have the decisions of the Legislative 
Assembly of France respected. Justly enough, the men of 
color wanted to profit by their liberty, and finally 
they organized themselves closely toward that end, 
getting themselves appointed to the police offices, 
offering their services, sometimes very helpful, to 
different towns, especially for fighting slave 
insurrections, insurrections they were in no way pleased 
to see, for most of them were landholders who had no 
more taste than the whites for the insubordination of 
servants who had been docile up to then.133 In many 
places they asked for authorization to assemble to name 
some officers to work together against "the brigands" in 
revolt who controlled the back country; we see in the 
records of the Assembly of Saint-Marc that they loved to 
sign their petitions with the words "the citizens of 
color."134 Their feelings and their attitude were only 
natural. Since their installation at Santo Domingo, 
the first Commissioners had easily noticed the good 
conduct and the undeniable good will of their caste; in 


the midst of a revolt which was being fought [back] in 
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the Province of the North, 135 fought in part by 
promising the rebels a general amnesty, 136 "The 
Commissioners of the King" as they were sometimes called 
by an old habit, could write "We must add that the men 
of color and free Negroes of Cap who have been admitted 
to the different patriotic bodies and generally 
elsewhere have behaved themselves in a manner that 
demonstrates their complete devotion to the whites. "137 

With much greater reason all that could be repeated 
at present, when the legal position of the mulattoes had 
been considerably improved. 

We have proof that the Massiac Club continued its 
politics even on the Island in its correspondence with 
"Messieurs, Members of the Municipality of Port-au- 
Prince," and these letters certainly would not calm the 
feelings of the French colonists who were still trying 
to retain power. 138 To read only the letter of June 2, 
1792 we discover a complete accord and harmony between 
the colonists and the Massiac Club in their 
determination to oppose the April decree in spite of 
certain reproaches that the municipality had made to the 
Club, and that, moreover, the Club had refuted. At that 
moment there was a question of appointing another 
governor for the Island; at Paris people were mentioning 
a certain M. Collot to replace M. de Maillé. This 
followed directly from the events which had brought the 
Jacobins and the "negrophiles" to power, since the said 
M. Collot was one of the most zealous members of the 
famous club and of "that anti-social sect," The Friends 
of the Blacks. A decree like that of April 24, 1792, 
which declared that people of color and free Negroes are 
equal in rights to whites, "must bring about the choice 
of M. Collot," they thought at the Massiac Club. "We 
shall, however, still not despair of frustrating our 
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perfidious enemies, led by the popular principles that 
they persist in wishing to have adopted in the colony, 
even though they are secretly persuaded that their mere 
appearance is enough to produce the total dissolution of 
Santo Domingo." 

It was, however, not Callot but d'Esparbes who was 
sent with the second Civil Commission. The club warned 
its correspondents by a letter of June 30. 


IV THE THIRD CIVIL COMMISSION 


The news that was now to reach the Island was that 
of the day of August 10th at Paris, with its many 
terrible incidents, the invasion of the Tuileries, the 
deposing of Louis XVI, the call for a new Assembly. All 
these events greatly upset the royalists and filled the 
hearts of the moderates with terror, because each of the 
happenings of the Revolution had its repercussions on 
the unfortunate Island, and they could expect grave ones 
from that tragic day: the Paris mob followed the 
Jacobins; that of Cap, made up of "petits blancs," did 
the same. 

We have seen that the Royalists were very strong at 
Santo Domingo; they envied the luck of the inhabitants 
of Martinique, where the royalist regime had been 
reinstated two years before. They would have been happy 
to have been able to drive out the Commissioners once 
again. After a short local skirmish at Cap on October 
17th, the Commissioners realized they would be obliged 
to take rigorous measures if they did not wish to be 
overthrown. The military leaders who were royalists, or 
suspected of being royalists, were sent to France 


according to the custom which was becoming prevalent; 
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the young subordinate officers threw their commissions 
to the wind and left the French part of Santo Domingo 
for the Spanish part, where the authorities asked no 
more than to give them sanctuary. Beyond doubt the 
Commissioners were rid of some very dangerous enemies 
after that;139 the ensuing disorder in the army of Santo 
Domingo had in no way improved an already sufficiently 
unfortunate situation. It is true that General 
Rochambeau would very soon disembark with 2000 
reinforcements to try to put down the rebellious 
Negroes, whom nobody had _ been able to defeat; but 
Sonthonax had already organized a veritable dictatorship 
for his own profit, and he did not help Rochambeau. 140 
Polverol and Ailhaud had, in effect, departed for 
the Province of the West, leaving Sonthonax sole master 
of the Plain of the North, which appeared calmer now. 
In the West a violent counter-revolutionary movement was 
developing which the other two Commissioners still 
thought they could suppress. If we believe an undated, 
unsigned memorandum in the National Archives, which does 
corroborate numerous correspondences of this period,141 
these counter-revolutionaries sought revenge for the 
destitution in which tortured France seemed to leave 
their Island, and they seemed willing to lose the colony 
and to render French domination and republicanism 
impossible.142 Unquestionably for that they would have 
to win over the mulattoes and stir up those blacks who 
were not already aroused. To win the mulattoes did not 
appear difficult to them; the mulattoes had always shown 
good will when they were treated well, and it would 
suffice to play on their vivid imaginations, to promise 
them the reinforcement of the Edict of Louis XIV, and an 
indemnification beyond their hopes, as, for example, to 
allow them to plunder the property they invaded; to make 
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friends of the Negroes was no more complicated, if only 
one really took the trouble; the best argument with them 
would be that the whites had dethroned their King, and 
that since the French were deprived of a leader, the 
Africans no longer had a master.143 

It is easy to imagine that, with this plan, success 
was quick and easy. The aristocratic colonists 
nevertheless were soon frightened by their game, because 
for their part they had no desire to abandon their 
colony and their lands; they only wished to _ set the 
Island at war against the government. Uncertainty 
reigned everywhere; they would have liked a return to 
the Old Order, or else the arrival of the English or the 
Spanish. 


Vv TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE AND THE WAR BETWEEN BLACKS 
AND MULATTOES 


But there was no order at Cap under the 
dictatorship of Sonthonax. Despite all the exhortations 
of his colleagues for greater prudence and restraint he 
proceeded with numerous deportations and exactions of 
all kinds, and people soon wearied of his violences.144 
On the horizon, and in addition to a diplomatic crisis 
with Spain, a war with _ England became more and more 
menacing. 

Finally, and after having favored the mulattoes 
without ever giving a thought to the condition of the 
slaves, now they had to do an about face and ask the 
Convention to hasten legislation on the matter, if they 
were to try to keep the Island of Santo Domingo among 
the French possessions. After all, new legislation 
would only be a consequence of the Law of April 4th. 
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Six months later, with no authorization and in spite of 
the remonstrances of Polverel, Sonthonax was to proclaim 
the liberty of all the blacks in that Province of the 
North; with him, the deed rapidly followed the thought. 
Certainly he would not have waited six months to come to 
this decision if he had stayed at Cap, but in his turn, 
he had to leave abruptly for the West, at the insistence 
of Polverel, when a veritable explosion of discontent 
broke out at Port-au-Prince. 

Polverel had sent Ailhaud to the Province of the 
South. Ailhaud never arrived there. His nerves being 
sorely tried, the poor man had preferred to sail away to 
France where the Convention, after censoring him 
severely for deserting his post, would finally forget 
him. 

Nevertheless, neither the West nor the North dared 
breathe any more under the two dictators who remained. 
Faithful to their principles, Sonthonax and Polverel 
relied upon the mulattoes and they had put together a 
very solid army. 

The South still escaped them, and they were going 
to go there together when they were urgently recalled to 
Cap, although Sonthonax had left it almost quiet under 
General Laveaux.145 

They were recalled because it was learned on March 
8th that the King had been executed in France, and in 
that constantly electrified town the commotion was such 
that only doubled patrols could maintain any semblance 
of submission. Ten days later came the news that the 
war with England had begun! 

When the new Governor, Galbaud, arrived from France 
on June 7th the situation was completely terrifying. In 
fact France had declared war on England on February 1st 
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and on Spain on March 7th. These actions left Santo 
Domingo in the most perilous position. 

Galbaud, whose wife was Creole, and who seems to 
have understood the country better than the 
Commissioners could, found everything in a frightful 
state of negligence, disorder and disorganization. With 
his wife's help he attempted first of all to reassure 
the population,which was terror stricken by all these 
political cataclysms. Yet he could scarcely fail to 
arouse the displeasure and jealousy of the Commissioners 
by doing this; after a lively altercation they hastened 


him back to France on June 10th. Vengeances and 
deportations were beginning again on a larger scale when 
a riot broke out at the port. The sailors refused to 


allow Galbaud to leave and they brought him back in 
triumph. The affair became a battle in which the whites 
fought for Galbaud, and the mulattoes and the blacks 
fought for the two Commissioners. Obliged to withdraw 
and to flee into the interior of the country, the 
Commissioners could find no better solution than to let 
loose upon the unhappy town the "brigands" of the Plain. 
The "brigands" were always unruly when promised pillage 
and liberty. These slaves in revolt set fire to Cap, 
and Galbaud; seeing that the situation was untenable and 
truly desperate, they embarked for the United States, 
followed by all the ships which were seaworthy, 
containing no less than 10,000 refugees. 146 

Faithful to their promises, the Commissioners let 
the blacks do as they wished. The entire responsibility 
for the disaster falls upon the Commissioners. Not only 
did they fail to act to stop the blacks, but they 
refused to allow the officers who could have controlled 
the populace to act. For four days and nights after the 
dawn of June 21st, the burning raged, destroying that 
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rich and famous town which had been the glory of the 
French colonies. 

When they learned of the extent of the disaster the 
entire white population of the Island wanted to leave; 
they saw only death if they remained. Numbers of 
refugees passed over the Spanish frontier, and at each 
departure of a ship, some also embarked for the United 
States and for Europe. The attitude of the 
Commissioners in this affair struck horror in the 
soldiers themselves, who deserted to the Spanish sector. 
The Spanish then believed that with the aid of the 
royalist Negro leaders they could take advantage of the 
moment to seize the French part of the Island.147 

The Commissioners had kept their word, and given 
liberty to those of the blacks who had defended them; 
but that liberty was regarded by some as of little value 
when their two great leaders, Jean-Frangois and Biassou, 
allowed themselves to be bought by Spanish money and 
entered Spain's service with 30,000 of their Africans. 
It could appear to the rest that it was better to do as 
they dia.148 The counter-revolutionists were more 
active than ever, and while the frontier was menaced, 
the South was ready to open its ports to the English. 149 


VI GENERAL LECLERC'S EXPEDITION AND INDEPENDENCE OF 
THE ISLAND 


Polverel had again departed for the West. 
Sonthonax had grouped about him the Negroes whom he had 
persuaded to serve the Republic by promising them 
liberty in his two proclamations of June 21 and June 22k 
He surrounded himself with blacks now, giving them the 
highest positions in the army; the mulattoes, whom he 
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had at first treated with a marked preference, were far 
from being satisfied with this about-face. 

On the 29th of August, 1793, Sonthonax was to 
proclaim the liberty of the black population of that so 
terribly devastated Province of the North; but at the 
same time he felt the need to justify his attitude 
toward the petits blancs, and then toward the mulattoes 
whom he had by turns supported and abandoned. Preceded 
by the red cap of the Revolution on the tip of a spike, 
the proclamation was to be read in each commune of the 
Province, and a delegation was to go to Paris to demand 
ratification by the Convention, for as always, Sonthonax 
had acted without orders, and, he said, under the 
pressure of necessity. 

Still in the West, which he could not pacify, 
Polverel grew alarmed at such a measure, and more 
furious than ever; but he felt that it was henceforth 
irrevocable and in his turn he soon saw himself forced 
to proclaim emancipation in the West and in the South, 
with certain reservations.150 

Yet even that proclamation did not end Sonthonax'es 
difficulties, however, for it did not succeed in 
rallying all the Negroes to the idea of the Republic, 
which decidedly confused them. On the contrary the idea 
brought forth new disorders. Jean-Francois and Biassou, 
who were now Generals in the service of Spain, demanded 
a king at all costs because, they argued, "Since the 
beginning of the world we have obeyed a king." Then the 
Commissioner's "saviors," who had plundered Cap, had 
found nothing more pressing as soon as they had scraped 
together their booty than to pass over the frontier to 
take up the free and unconcerned life of the back- 


country, and enroll themselves in the Spanish army. 
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Now up to then several districts had continued to 
work but from that moment on Negroes everywhere refused 
to work, and economic conditions worsened to the extent 
that insubordination increased. Even Sonthonax finally 
found himself in danger. The English chose this moment 
to disembark, and they were received with joy by the 
enemies of the blacks, which is to say by the mulattoes 
and by those whites who remained. For a long time 
English aid had been a persistent source of hope against 
the Revolution and the measures which it had sanctioned. 
Of course the French government was duly warned of this; 
to speak only of Blanchelande, he had made this known at 
Paris after the Decree of March 15, 1791. 

Already by September 3, 1793 the leaders of the 
South had signed a treaty with the Governor of Jamaica, 
bringing them under the authority of England. This 
Governor judged that he must lose no time; and in 
response to this appeal he disembarked in the little 
port of Jeramie. The nearby parishes submitted without 
difficulty. There was only one leader of the mulattoes, 
Rigaud, who preferred absolute independence to an 
English regime; he kept Les Cayes and its environs. 

These defections in the South were to be followed 
by a still graver falling-off. The great fortress of 
Mole-Saint-Nicolas, considered the Gibralter of the 
Antilles, would very soon capitulate with all its 
garrison and materiel before a single English ship which 
had no more than a hundred grenadiers aboard, without 
the firing of a_ shot. It was the same in several 
places. 

In the West the mulattoes remained absolutely 
resistant to the emancipation of the Negroes, whom to 
this day they had kept on their property with a 
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semblance of submission. Again in this Province, it was 
the mulattoes who called for the English. 

Finally in the North, Laveaux, remaining alone at 
Cap,watched the progress of the Spanish; with scarcely 
700 men he had no hope of stopping them. Disorder and 
misery were at their height, as the despairing letters 
he sent to Sonthonax testify.151 

All the correspondences of the time are 
heartbreaking, those that came from the Island as well 
as the letters and memorandums that flowed from 
Philadelphia, where a number of refugee colonists had 
found asylum. All describe what they saw of the 
insurrections in terms which leave no possible doubt of 
the horror; but without doubt, these refugees were not 
among those who, in order to stay on the Island, would 
have appealed to outsiders. If they blame the rebels, 
they impute all the trouble to the English and the 
Spanish, seeing that in appealing to them the French 
leaders had played their game, and that all they had 
wanted was to seize power in the much-coveted French 
colonial empire. Strangely, they complained bitterly of 
the devastation of their properties, but the question of 
slavery appeared secondary to them, and they mentioned 
it but little. Slavery was not then after all their 
principal preoccupation. Thus we find one more argument 
in support of the idea, which inevitably grows stronger 
as one reads so many convincing documents, that the 
question of the emancipation of the slaves had only been 
considered and embraced by a few enthusiasts, idealists 
like Brissot and his friends, generous hearts, of 
course, but who had only seen a problem to be resolved 
by humanity and theory where in fact a _ thorough 
practical preparation was necessary. Like the 


Revolution itself, the anti-slavery movement was indeed 
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directed, at least so far as it concerned Santo Domingo, 
from Paris. 


VII THE REFUGEES, THE COMMISSIONERS, AND 
THE CONVENTION 


It would have been unnecessary to say all of this 
on the floor of the Convention, where the refugee 
colonists in America or in Paris were not treated as 
having been driven from their homes, but as enemies of 
the Republic, comparable to the émigrés of the nobility 
and the clergy who were already refugees at Coblentz.152 
According to Leblanc, the Secretary of the Legation of 
France and Commissioner of the Republic at Washington, 
who in his dispatches to the Convention inveighed 
vehemently against all their actions, even the most 
natural and the most inoffensive movements such as 
arranging for the entrance of several refugee colonists 
to the United States, these colonists were paid by the 
Cabinet of St. James.153 yet we have seen that a great 
number of them were not even partisans of the English 
alliance, far from it; but all of them were for the old 
order of things, unfortunately, and after so many 
painful happenings they saw nothing else certain but the 
loss of the colonies and the complete annihilation of 
the French fleet. Before that revolt of 1793, which was 
so much more serious than all those that preceded it, 
certain persons requested the accredited Minister of the 
Republic in the United States to come to their aid by 
supplying them with necessities; it} would be, they 
remarked, a form of payment for the debt the United 
States had contracted with France.154 
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The tales of the refugees inevitably aroused public 
opinion in France. When the Convention finally 
understood that the dictators it had sent to Santo 
Domingo were perhaps not uSing all the tact and spirit 
of conciliation that would have been desirable, and, 
indeed, that in every case they abused the authority 
conferred on them,instead of causing it to be respected, 
accusations were issued against the Commissioners. 155 

For once all the factions of the Island were in 
agreement in denouncing Sonthonax and Polverel as the 
roots of all evil. They did not, however, hasten to 
return to France, finding their excuse in the fact that 
since the beginnings of hostilities with England, 
communications between Santo Domingo and France had 
become very difficult. 

As much in Paris as elsewhere, the colonists held 
few basic illusions about this quarrel between the 
Commissioners and the Convention, sensing that it was 
entirely personal and political. They knew that both 
sides considered them "skin-aristocrats," as Grégoire 
put it, "Vendéens" from the French overseas territories, 
who could expect little sympathy from an almost entirely 
Jacobin Assembly. 156 

Sonthonax did not resign himself to having to 
appear in person in Paris. He sent three delegates to 
represent him, a white person, a mulatto, and a Negro, 
who were all three received and even welcomed at the 
National Convention on February 3, 1794,157 The next 
day the Convention accepted the new order Sonthonax had 
created at Santo Domingo, declaring slavery abolished 
in all the French colonies, and decreeing that all men, 
without distinction of color, who were domiciled in the 
said colonies were French citizens, and that in 


consequence they enjoyed all the rights guaranteed by 
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the French Constitution. In some sense, this was a 
Declaration of the Rights of the African. The vote, 
which was taken by standing, was not even discussed. 


VIII RIGAUD AND GUERILLAS OPPOSE THE ENGLISH 


The effect on the Island was no happier than the 
earlier measures of Sonthonax had been up to then. The 
mulattoes of the West only showed themselves more 
disposed to abandon the Republic, and the situation of 
the two Commissioners, who were then at Port-au- 
Prince, 158 worsened from day to day, as the battalions 
of mulattoes on whom they had most depended suddenly 
revolted during the night of March 17th. 159 

By a carefully studied movement, the English would 
finally take Port-au-Prince on May 30th; the town put up 
only a token resistance. The Commissioners had no other 
recourse but to take refuge with the Chief of the 
mulattoes, Rigaud. Shortly afterwards a French corvette 
appeared, carrying an order from the Convention to 
arrest the two "refractory' delegates and to return them 
to France where they would finally be judged. Thus on 
June 12, 1794, Sonthonax and Polverel finally embarked, 
leaving Rigaud and his guerillas opposing the English. 
In the West and the South everything was chaotic; but in 
the North a man had already appeared who, in these last 
months, had helped the Republican ranks wrench from the 
Spaniards a good number of their previous conquests. 


That man was Toussaint Louverture. 
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IX TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE SEES AND FORESEES 


Whatever one may think of his character, Toussaint 
Louverture cuts a grand figure. Born in 1743 ona 
plantation of the Plain of the North not far from Cap, 
he was the son of an African Negro of Guinea and a Negro 
woman; he had not a drop of white blood in his veins. 
He early showed himself intelligent and capable; he was 
endowed with a strong personality which towered over 
those of his companions. He began as a stable boy, but 
his master, who very much appreciated him, elevated 
Toussaint to the rank of coachman. It seems that he 
even allowed Toussaint time to study and improve 
himself. 

Toussaint Louverture was already 48 years old in 
August, 1791 when the first uprising of the blacks was 
provoked by the events in France. He did not take part 
at once, but in the autumn he joined the bands of Jean- 
Francois and Biassou, immediately proving himself an 
excellent captain, so that he was promptly promoted to 
the higher ranks of that black army. 

Since then he had followed the fortunes of these 
groups; that is to say that he had, with his leaders, 
entered Spanish service by springtime. He was already a 
leader himself, because he had carried off several 
brilliant military successes. He had also known how to 
discipline his army, and he could now do as he wished. 

The cause of the Republic appeared well lost. 
Toussaint Louverture was to adopt it, however, rather 
suddenly, because he took alarm from the progress of the 
English, who were the friends of a few of the whites. 
And because the Convention had just abolished slavery, 
there was nothing for the blacks to gain by favoring a 


power which, once mistress of the Island, would return 
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to the Old Order. Beyond that, if he stayed in the 
service of Spain, he could only remain the subordinate 
of Jean-Francois, who had become Generalissimo of the 
Spanish black forces, and whom the Spanish had covered 
with honors and distinctions. Now in these last two 
years, Toussaint Louverture had certainly become aware 
of his own powers and of what he was capable of doing. 
Surely his plan for the future was ready; it was not at 
all by chance or caprice that alone among the black 
leaders, who up to now had refused to march with 
Republican France, he would turn to the French, 
persuaded that he could only be well received. 

He was well received. When the abandoned Laveaux 
learned in April, 1794 that Toussaint was prepared to 
open negotiations, he felt a great joyous relief, and he 
made no attempt to guess what ambition was hidden behind 
this movement. It never occurred to Laveaux that 
Toussaint was looking far ahead of him. 

Yet nothing could be rushed if they wished to 
succeed. Toussaint remained an excellent royalist with 
the Spanish, who showered him with praise, until May 
6th, whereupon, massacring the Spanish soldiers who 
served under him but who would not have followed him, he 
joined the French Republicans with all his black 
soldiers. 

The Spanish appeared completely confused by this 
unforseen turn of events, and they evacuated the 
Province of the North almost entirely. This permitted 
Toussaint to direct his attention elsewhere and to 
undertake the struggle against the English. The result 
was that the year 1794 was rather favorable to the 
Republicans, all things considered. 

The following year passed almost entirely ina 
campaign against England, for the Spanish remained on 
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the defensive; besides, they had entered into 
negotiations with France. At the peace of Basel in 
September, Spain ceded her part of the Island to France, 
although she agreed to remain there until the Republic 
was in a position to defend its new territory. But 
England had resolved upon a great effort finally to 
conquer Santo Domingo. The mulatto General Rigaud had 
made an alliance with Toussaint Louverture, however, and 
between the two they roundly defeated General Howe. 

The domination of the whites had ended with the 
destruction of Cap in June, 1793. The South was now run 
by the mulattoes under the iron rule of Rigaud. In the 
North the blacks were greatly superior in numbers, but 
they were underdeveloped, for the simple reason that no 
one had ever been concerned with their education; they 
also lacked organization and discipline. Would the 
mulattoes succeed in imposing their domination upon the 
blacks, as the whites had formerly done? That now 
appeared to be the main question. 

We must understand that as grandiose as the 
ambitions of the mulattoes were, they had already been 
realized throughout almost all of both Provinces where 
Rigaud's authority was established.160 He showed 
himself more severe than anything seen under the former 
white colonists. But Toussaint's power was growing; his 
undeniable superiority would become a formidable 
obstacle for Rigaud. 

As we have said, Toussaint Louverture knew how to 
see and foresee. By the services he rendered to Laveaux 
and to those of the French troops who remained, he 
greatly weakened the domination of the mulattoes of the 
North and elsewhere. In gratitude, Laveaux decided to 


appoint him Lieutenant-Governor of the Island on the 30 
Ventose, year IV (March 20 1796); 161 This could not 
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fail to augment Toussaint's prestige prodigiously among 
the blacks, who were already flattered to see the 
familiarity of their much admired leader with the young 
French General. It is scarcely necessary to remark that 
French authority was accordingly diminished. 162 

So things stood when on May 11, 1796, a third Civil 
Commission disembarked at Cap; this time it was named by 
the Directory in France.163 «It was to re-establish the 
compromised French authority. 

In fact the Reign of Terror had come to an end in 
France the 9 Thermidor of the year II (July 27, 1794). 
A moderate regime had replaced it. This time five 
Commissioners arrived in Santo Domingo with 3000 troops 
which had succeeded in eluding the English warships. 
The troops were under the command of General Rochambeau, 
who waS not an unknown on the Island; under his command 
was General Desfournaux, who also had an old 
acquaintance with the problems peculiar to Santo 
Domingo. Three of the new Civil Commissioners were also 
familiar, so to _ speak. There was Sonthonax, "the 
liberator of Santo Domingo," who had been acquitted, and 
had since dropped his extreme Jacobinism to the point of 
now being in high favor with the Directory; there was 
Raimond, all of whose ambitions were crowned by such a 
mission, which he had almost been able to fulfill in 
1792; and finally, there was Roume, the honest Roume. 164 

The newcomers immediately felt themselves rather 
ill at ease before the indisputable and apparently 
unquestioned authority which Toussaint Louverture 
exercised over a population now entirely black, as we 
have pointed out. 165 It was evident at once that the 
Commissioners would have to be tactful if they wished to 
keep good relations with him. Yet if we consider things 
from the French point-of-view only, it is clear they 
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were not firm enough. It appears that Sonthonax was the 
cause of the trouble; he might have become wiser during 
his stay in France, but his undiminished ambition 
continued to determine his slightest actions. Desiring 
to dominate his colleagues, he reasoned that he could 
not do better than to ally himself with Toussaint. 
Perhaps he imagined that he would find in him a docile 
instrument, but Toussaint was in fact more intelligent 
than he. When Rochambeau permitted himself to protest 
against the military powers that were being conceeded to 
the Negro leader one by one, Sonthonax reverted 


immediately to his old ways and sent the General back to 


France without any further formality. After that no one 


made any open gesture of protest. 


The results of this political method were: the 


black officials and functionaries promptly showed 


themselves very arrogant in the presence of this 


indulgence and excessive tolerance. In the South, 


Rigaud was furious at the favor bestowed on Toussaint, 


to whom he now refused all obedience; he even fomented 


an uprising. The difficult days began again. 


Giraud became nervous and returned to France. 
Leblanc died, 
by all these skirmishes, thought longingly of the times 


some said by poison. Raimond, discomfited 


at Paris when, free of such great anxiety, he had 


enjoyed a popularity which seemed diminished at Santo 


Domingo, where he was surrounded by more vigorous 


personalities. After the Commissioners arrived, Roume 


betook himself to the Spanish section where it was 


necessary to prepare for the arrival of the French 


authorities. There was no one left to defy Sonthonax 


but General Laveaux.166 Now, the Constitution of the 


Year III, which had declared Santo Domingo an integral 


part of France, had at the same time assigned a number 
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of legislative seats to the Island. Sonthonax had a 
stroke of genius: send Laveaux to France aS... - Deputy 
from Santo Domingo! Sonthonax confided in Toussaint 
Louverture, who was naturally charmed at such a fine 
prospect. They held elections. The Negro General 
Michel swore that he would burn Cap for the second time 
if the results were unfavorable. Laveaaux was elected 
by an altogether imposing majority, and had to go to 
take his seat among the Five Hundred. 

Sonthonax was soon going to understand, however, 
that at present he was himself an obstacle in the way of 
Toussaint Louverture. Once the others had departed, 
Toussaint began in fact to consider Sonthonax 
unnecessary and even embarrassing to the success of his 
future projects. That is why one fine day Sonthonax 
also found himself "elected" Deputy from Santo Domingo. 


All his tricks to overturn such contrary luck failed; in 


his turn, and after having sent so many others, 
Sonthonax had to embark on August 21, 1797. Very 
politely, but very firmly, Toussaint Louverture 


personally escorted Sonthonax to the ship. 


x GOVERNOR FOR LIFE 


Thus the last of the French authorities had left 
the Island. Toussaint was not altogether at ease, 
however, about the way this could turn out for him , for 
the Directory could view this expulsion of Sonthonax as 
the coup d'état which in fact it was. 

Meanwhile in France a movement of reaction was 
gathering momentum, and the conservatives were returning 
to power. The "aristocrats of the skin,", in other 
words, the white colonists, began to be heard again on 
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colonial questions. Even in the legislature some voices 
were raised to demand a return to the old order of 
things. 

Toussaint Louverture therefore thought of sending 
an ambassador to the Directors to explain his conduct. 
In order to smear Sonthonax, he had no fear of assuring 
the Directory that Sonthonax had proposed to him a break 
with France, so that they could jointly rule the Island. 
It is clear that Sonthonax, whose fidelity and honesty 
were known, was able easily to absolve himself of such 
an accusation.167 

Toussaint's attitude was less and less submissive, 
and before long it became menacing. By the end of 
March, 1798, the Directory became alarmed; yet their 
hands were so tied by the war with England that they 
were unable to attempt any military mission in that 
faraway Island of Santo Domingo. They sent a capable 
man, General Hédouville, who had helped put down the 
revolt in Vendée, to try to overcome this other sort of 
Vendée by using the diplomacy and the conciliation which 
the other French envoys had not used. It was necessary 
to finish with the affair, and they were at present 
resolved to do so. 
Hédouville did not disembark at Cap, as all his 
predecessors had done, but went to the Spanish part of 
the Island in order to confer with Roume on the 
situation. As soon as Toussaint learned of the arrival, 
he showed an inclination to come to an understanding 
with the last of the English forces which remained at 
Santo Domingo. The mulattoes, in any case, remained 
enemies of Toussaint, and Hédouville had therefore to 
lean on them. 

But Toussaint Louverture knew marvelously well what 
arguments to bring to bear on the black population, 
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which looked upon him as an oracle, believing no one 
else. He cleverly circulated the rumor that Hédouville 
had come for the sole purpose of reestablishing slavery. 
No denials that Hédouville could make were accepted. In 
the whole Plain of the North there was again a rumbling 
and the threat of revolution. Accustomed as he was to 
greater success, Hédouville had to give in and leave for 
France like so many others who had proved no better than 
he to ameliorate a situation so troubled. He departed, 
accompanied by all those whites, mulattoes, and even 
blacks who feared some vengeance from the terrible 
Toussaint. 

There were now but two forces in Santo Domingo, the 
mulattoes and the blacks, Rigaud and Toussaint 
Louverture. 

Toussaint had no illusions, however, and he 
remained anxious about the uncertain future. After this 
new expulsion without consultation, he was more fearful 
than ever of the displeasure of the Directory. Moreover 
in departing Hédouville had left a very clever 
proclamation warning the population of its leader's 
plans for independence, which he had easily detected, 
and making the people fear a personal dictatorship. He 
intimated also that Rigaud should in no way obey 
Toussaint Louverture, a strategy which made of the 
mulatto leader the last defender of the Republic, and 
would not fail to embarrass his adversary. 

But the political sagacity the great leader of the 
blacks had already shown did not desert him. The usual 
"elections" had sent even Raimond to France; he was 
guilty of being a mulatto, of never having favored 
freeing the slaves, and of always having separated the 
question of slavery from that of political liberty of 
men of color. As an ardent advocate of the mulatto 
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cause at Paris, he had carried this separation to the 
point of totally refusing to favor the liberty of the 
blacks, letting it be known that his fortune, that of 
his family, and that of all the colony as well, were 
based on slavery. He did all this in the full heat of 
the Revolution. 168 

Roume remained [on the Island], although in the 
Spanish Sector, and there was no doubt that he 
represented French authority, and that he was a loyal 
Frenchman. Toussaint took steps, however, to establish 
over Roume the control that he knew how’ to gain over 
weaker heads than his own; the brave, feeble Roume 
offered to serve as mediator between Toussaint and 
Rigaud, for whom he arranged a meeting at Port-au- 
Prince. 169 

In that interview, Rigaud was asked to yield almost 
all points, and cede all the districts of the West to 
Toussaint's authority. The demands seemed excessive in 
view of the fact that Toussaint had never defeated his 
rival. Furious, Rigaud broke of all negotiations. 

They were coming down to the end, and Toussaint 
made his last preparations, if indeed they had not been 
long made. A campaign against Rigaud began; it was not 
victorious for his old enemy, who knew, nonetheless, how 
to act with that promptness capable of saving the most 
desperate situations. Unfortunately Toussaint first 
proceeded by some mass massacres of the mulatto 
population in the Province of the North, and by some 
frightful tortures, finishing everything by a _ good 
sermon on the Christian obligation to forgive one's 
enemies. 

Next he turned to the South, where the campaign 
became a series of horrors. Toussaint's men took 


prisoner only those they wished to torture at their 


a 
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leisure. Where arms were useless, men tore at one 
another. Under these circumstances an adversary has no 
choice but to give ground. Rigaud understood this, and 
on July 31, 1800 he left for the Danish Island of Saint 
Thomas; his famous "elite corps" of mulattoes retired to 
Cuba rather than surrender to a black.170 

On August 1, Toussaint Louverture made a triumphal 
entry at Cayes; after a solemn Te Deum mass, he mounted 
the pulpit, as was his custom, to promise a general 
pardon. The work of "pacification," entrusted to his 
friend Dessallines, consisted of a slow extermination of 
the mulattoes. 

Of all the calamitous years Santo Domingo had seen, 
this was the worst. To the methodical depopulation 
undertaken in the south was soon added the economic ruin 
of the West. Heavy rains had fallen, washing out 
ditches and irrigation-constructions which had been too 
much neglected during these ten years of troubles. And 
as there was no more French capital to repair these 
losses, the prosperity of that province was permanently 
destroyed.171 

But meanwhile, on the 18th Brumaire, [November 9, 
1799], General Bonaparte became master of France.172 
Toussaint Louverture, who had always known how to keep 
himself informed about European movements and what they 
meant, comprehended from the beginning that it would be 
more difficult to deceive Bonaparte than it had been to 
play with the Directory, and that a struggle with France 
was becoming more and more inevitable. He had never 
been one for half-measures and finally showed his hand 
openly. Some new Commissioners-a fourth Civil 
Commission- had arrived from France;173 Toussaint had 
provoked a skirmish; then ina few weeks he had made 
himself master of all the Spanish territory, entering 
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the capitol of that part of Santo Domingo January 18, 
1801. He immediately abolished the customs barriers 
between the two parts of the Island, which had 
considerably injured material prosperity. That measure 
helped him a great deal in pacifying the Spanish 
territory, even though the blacks there were 
particularly detested. 

He had therefore put himself in the position of a 
rebel. He had avowed that he no longer wanted the 
domination of France and her First Consul [Napoleon]. 

It was evident to Toussaint that the moment England 
no longer tied the hands of France, the storm would 
descend on Santo Domingo; but while awaiting that 
calamity, he worked actively to prepare himself, showing 
himself to be as good an organizer as he had beena 
strategist, forcing the blacks to leave the back-country 
and go back to work -intensive labor such as the white 
colonists had never demanded of them. The results of 
these efforts were remarkable, for prosperity 
returned.174 Toussaint was even intelligent enough to 
attract several whites to himself; they helped him in an 
enterprise cut out to appear hazardous. Moreover, he 
had never shown hatred toward them and had always 
welcomed "émigrés" with great cleverness, using them for 
the instruction of his primitive armies or getting them 
to assist him in his plans of reorganization. His 
prestige became immense. He permitted no revolt, 
finishing off insurgents so swiftly that everyone knew 
no mercy could be expected from him. The executions 
were performed speedily and without ceremony, even when 
it was a question of members of his own family. 

In brief, by the end of the summer of 1801, a dozen 


persons assembled at Port-au-Prince to establish a 


hi : 
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Dominican Constitution. Toussaint Louverture was named 
Governor for life.179 

The new Governor sent the Commissioner Vincent to 
Paris, to carry the news in person to the Consulat. 


XT TOUSSAINT MEETS BONAPARTE 


Meanwhile Toussaint Louverture's emissary had not 
arrived at his destination when the Peace of Amiens was 
signed with England on October 1, 1801, permitting 
Bonaparte to send 20,000 veterans of his armies of the 
Rhine and of Italy to Santo Domingo. 

Bonaparte's ideas on what the French Colonial 
Empire ought to be were not altogether clear by the 18 
Brumaire. That Empire, which had been so glorious, did 
not in fact exist any more after the Revolution. On 
this point the Directorial Constitution of the year LL 

| had maintained the Jacobin ideal, tending to consider 
the colonies assimilable to France herself. 
Nevertheless, by his Constitution of the year VIII, 
| Bonaparte had declared that the colonies would be 
governed by special laws, in conformity with their 
| geographic and social position. This meant a return to 
the old order. 
| Now that Bonaparte finally had freedom of movement, 
| he intended to send an expedition to Santo Domingo under 
| the command of his own brother-in-law, General Leclerc. 
Meanwhile he had agreed never to re-establish slavery, 
} for men who had tasted liberty would not be able to 
submit to slavery thenceforth. 
| If the instructions given to the former 
Commissioners had been vague, Bonaparte's Instructions 
| were extremely precise. Toussaint Louverture was well 
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aware of what was in store when from the top of the 
eastern cliffsl7® on January 29, 1802, he could see the 
squadron of Admiral Villaret-Joyeuse!77 join that of 
Latouche-Tréville.178 He knew that two more squadrons 
were expected, and that before him were 12,000 men who 
were going to disembark.179 

The indomitable old leader might have had his first 
feeling of terror but he quickly gained possession of 
himself. Did he not also have 20,000 men as regular 
forces, the best of the black population of the Island? 

On February 3rd, Leclerc appeared at the port of 
Cap and demanded surrender. On Toussaint's orders, and 
for his only response, the town was burned again. 

But Bonaparte's Lieutenants were quick. Leclerc 
immediately came ashore and saved part of the town; soon 
he met Rochambeau whose squadron had reached land on the 
4th at Port Dauphin. In a few short days the French had 
completely occupied the Plain of the North. Also on the 
4th General Boudet had taken Port-au-Prince. In the 
Spanish Sector, too, everything went very well for the 
French, whom the inhabitants, now in revolt against 
black domination, received with cries of joy .180 When 
Toulon-Cadix'es squadron arrived in its turn, it became 
truly a Napoleonic campaign. 

Nonetheless, Leclerc attempted conciliation, for he 
knew he faced a strong and cunning foe. In the end, the 
black chiefs were indeed obliged to surrender, or at 
least, in all cases to appear to surrender; but for the 
most part they showed great pride. Toussaint's attitude 
was haughty, his actions marked by great dignity. 

He was probably counting on a return to the former 
Situation, for Leclerc was losing men; he also was 
receiving no money, and there were reports that the 


negotiations with England were taking a bad turn in 
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France. Furthermore the French troops in this unhealthy 
country would soon be attacked by an enemy more terrible 
than the rebel blacks-yellow fever,. that same yellow 
fever which had so well destroyed the English army of 
invasion in 1794. 

Toussaint could not fail to be satisfied with all 
of that, and having surrendered, he held himself aloof, 
inoffensive in appearance but watching events. His 
attitude was certainly changed. No longer militant or 
aggressive, he had returned, he said, to private life on 
his plantation with, for company, 2000 body guards who 
occupied themselves (he claimed) only with agriculture. 

Meanwhile his intrigues and his conspiracies 
provoked constant uprisings; according to the 
correspondence that was finally seized, they were so 
serious that there was no other choice but to arrest and 
deport him. 

At that, the French authorities could only catch 
him by trickery. They sent him off to France. Leclerc 
was no coward, yet in his letters he shows a real fear 
of this terrible black man and his frightening 
influence, strongly urging the authorities not to let 
him escape once they had him in the prison at Joux! 181 
Toussaint was to die there of consumption on April 7, 
1803. 


XII LECLERC SUCCUMBS; DESSALINES EXTERMINATES 
THE WHITES 


The deportation of Toussaint Louverture did not 
save the situation of the French, which was 
irretrievably ruined for a number of years. Always 
easily aroused, the black population immediately showed 
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great unrest so that Leclerc was obliged to decree a 
general disarmament of the blacks. Napoleon's attitude, 
leaning more and more toward a reaction against the 
measures of the Revolution, had, so to speak, run its 
natural evolutionary course. On March 20th he had 
sanctioned slavery in the colonies which England had 
turned over to him and where it had never been 
terminated; he now reestablished slavery in those which 
had remained French, where it had been abolished for a 
time. Finally in June, he reestablished the slave 
trade. 

Without doubt the First Consul was alone 
responsible for that disastrous decision. He did 
not,however, take it without reflection, without being 
sure that he had acted for the best, as he was able to 
see it. The French merchants and the planters exiled in 
France had made a great show. Now that they were free 
of the Friends of the Blacks, and now that the Jacobin 
doctrines were ruined by their excesses, and had carried 
along to their downfall what was best in their theory, 
the planters could emerge again. They made a deep 
impression on Decrés, Minister of the Maine, who 
believed, and who made Bonaparte believe, that the 
economic restoration of the Antilles lay only in the 
reestablishment of a most odious and most impossible 
measure. 

Leclerc was terror-stricken at the turn of events. 
The love of liberty, so rooted in the hearts of all men, 
would it not make savages of the exasperated blacks whom 
the French intended to reduce to slavery again? 

Beyond that, Leclerc was an honest man. It was 


repugnant to him, after having so frequently employed 
the rhetoric of liberty, to admit to the blacks that 
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they had been deceived, and that the authorities had no 
other intention than to reduce them to impotence. 

There was a_ general insurrection. Leclerc's 
letters were increasingly broken-hearted and anxious. 182 
Yellow fever increased his woes. It was to put an end 
to his own perplexities. Already worn by malaria, he 
was stricken in his turn with yellow fever and died 
November 2nd. His last days were embittered by the 
defections of the black leaders who feared Napoleon's 
reactionary politics even before they had been given the 
news of his latest decision. 

It is rather fashionable to blame General Leclerc 
for this disastrous campaign. Yet he deserved better. 
He had arrived in Santo Domingo to inherit the mistakes 
of his predecessors, and Bonaparte did not make his task 
easy. In truth it seems that Napoleon never gave more 
than absent-minded thoughts to the obviously complicated 
problem presented by that too-distant island. Even from 
the financial point-of-view he was neither willing nor 
able to support Leclerc sufficiently, perhaps because he 
held some extraordinary illusions about the resources 
that could be furnished by a country reputed to be 
prosperous, but which internal struggles had 
devastated,where Leclerc's army was in addition 
considered an enemy. Fundamentally, it appears that 
Bonaparte remained completely ignorant of the situation, 
and that he never gave Leclerc's warnings and requests 
the attention they required. 

After the sad death of Leclerc, a new war of 
extermination broke out. It was bitter and unyielding. 
Rochambeau continued the struggle; but the resumption of 
hostilities with England would bring the end of 
everything, the English having naturally profited by 
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supporting the rebels. Rochambeau had to surrender on 
November 18, 1803. 
Finally triumphant, the blacks immediately 


exterminated the last vestiges of the white race at 
Santo Domingo. 

The following month, Dessalines, successor to 
Toussaint Louverture, proclaimed the independence of the 
Island, to which he gave back its Indian name of Haiti, 
so that there would no longer be reminders of the 
European occupation. 

After that the year 1804 saw a new and terrible 
power struggle between black and mulatto leaders. At 
least the outcome was definitive; the terrible 
Dessalines swept away all his enemies. In October of 
that year he, too, had himself crowned emperor. 

The massacres nonetheless continued until 1805, 
sparing neither women nor children. On April 25th of 
that year Dessalines proclaimed that policy of the 
exclusion of the white race which would remain the 


essential foundation of Haitian politics. 


Mirabeau 


His essay, THE ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH PAPERS, 
collaborated on with Brissot, allowed Mirabeau 
to spread a bold statement against slavery. 
Nevertheless, immense interests were at stake in 
Santo Domingo. It was the richest of the French 
possessions, and this without a doubt, was one of 
the reasons why the struggle there was so desperate. 


CONCLUSION 


THE FRENCH NATION AND THE SLAVERY EXPERIENCE 


So it was that the price France paid for her 
attitude toward slavery was disaster. 

We may wonder today [in 1925] whether she would not 
have been better off to follow the advice offered by 
some of the Friends of the Blacks, and by several 
members of the Constituent Assembly as well, from the 
very beginning of the Revolution, and immediately 
renounce her empire-at the very least Santo Domingo- 
since it could not in any case be kept if the new ideas 
of liberty, equality and fraternity were applied. Yet 
that was one of those extreme measures which it is 
difficult to decide upon; no patriot would have been 
willing, practically speaking, to accept the 
responsibility for such an action. The French 
legislators were certainly wrong to think as_ the 
American legislators did that time and future laws would 
provide an inoffensive and effective remedy. France had 
to suffer from this mistake much sooner than did the 
United States. But we should remember that the French 
faced the most difficult of tasks. 

First they were presented with a serious economic 
problem. How could they ruin the planters’ and the 
merchants who had often invested considerable fortunes 
in their businesses, and who could not be compensated? 
And all this arose at a time when the country was on the 
threshold of bankruptcy, when the people of France did 
not even have bread, and when the idleness of workers 
whose fate depended on the colonial trade was to be 


feared as much for a social evil as for an economic loss. 
It is certainly not difficult for us at our distance to 
indict the colonists, and to throw the responsibility 
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for the events at Santo Domingo on them. They showed 
themselves as self-centered as they could possibly be. 
As P. de Vaissiére saia,183 the admirable colonial 
effort of France for more than a_ century had only 
created a plutocracy incapable of seeing anything in 
Santo Domingo but a field for exploitation; it was 
totally ignorant of the needs, interests and aspirations 
of the colony. Be that as it may, no social body has 
ever been known to abandon its property lightly; 
instinct, and also a certain sort of justice impelled 
the slave owners to defend what they considered their 
rights. It is fair to recall here that, generally 
speaking, the colonists in Santo Domingo treated their 
slaves better than the Anglo-Saxon colonists did; this 
is even the opinion of English writers who have 
considered the question. Doubtless the colonists would 
not have refused to improve their methods and to make 
their slaves happier if the propaganda of the 
philosophes had not from the beginning made them fearful 
of an uncertain future. 

After that it was a problem of race, the most 
difficult of all to solve. We are not speaking only of 
white and black here; that would have been relatively 
simple. Between the two there was the intermediate 
mulatto, who would singularly complicate the question, 
and compound an already insurmountable difficulty. In 
1789 France found herself confronting here as elsewhere 
a state of affairs which she had no part in creating, 
but which she had inherited from the past. And these 
color prejudices, rightly abhorred by philanthropists, 
were easier to hate in theory when one did not live in 
the places where they had been perpetuated for 
centuries, and when one knew nothing of the life of the 
colonies, where they had grown so deep that they were 
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even stronger than all the other social distinctions 
made between the free man and the slave since ancient 
times, to the point where a mulatto slave would have 
refused to obey a free Negro, even if the latter had the 
audacity to buy him. And we are certainly obliged to 
recognize that in Santo Domingo the attitude of the 
mulattoes was even more cruel than that of the white 
colonists, and that the mulattoes resisted the 
emancipation of their still-enslaved brothers more than 
did the white colonists. 

Finally it was a political problem. The change of 
regime was not accepted in these distant countries as it 
should have been, because it was not understood. The 
majority of the colonists remained royalists. And_so 
did the blacks. A war of parties was added to a war of 
races. 

When we study the question in depth we are 
therefore forced to conclude that for France the 
question was absolutely insoluble, from a political 
point-of-view, if an immediate solution was demanded. 
For this we cannot blame the men of the Constituent 
Assembly or those of the Convention. Many 
contemporaries saw this, said it, and repeated it; we 
can understand it still better at a distance: it was 
impossible to reverse completely the regime of colonial 
slavery from one day to the next.184 all that could be 
done, for a time, was to mitigate its severity, and 
little by little, with caution, give the blacks their 
rights, along with the education necessary to exercise 
those rights and to become ready for democracy. 

In fact, after the Constituent Assembly, which was 
freely accused of having been too moderate, and too 
vacillating on this point, we see that the Legislative 


Assembly was disposed to greater firmness, and that the 
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Convention finally became too precipitous with its 
reforms. Composed from a group of extremists, the 
Convention did not know how to control those it 
liberated, and blood flowed in the Antilles as it did in 
Paris. It is not astonishing that Bonaparte saw only 
this mistake, and that because the Convention had gone 
too far in many matters, he wished to back up. 
Unfortunately he forgot what he had so correctly thought 
at first, that it is impossible to retreat on questions 
of liberty, and that a free man will not again take up 
the yoke. At the beginning of his career, this 
oversight cost hima fine army and an excellent general. 
In the other French colonies, he was to put off the 
general emancipation of the slaves for almost half a 
century. 

But if the attitude of Revolutionary France does 
not at first appear to be sufficiently in accord with 
her principles, we shall _ see that they nonetheless 
triumphed less than half a century later - because, as 
185 By 
the generosity and the nobility of their doctrine, the 
Friends of the Blacks were to leave an indestructible 


A. Cochin put it, they are immortal principles. 


legacy, and they remain benefactors of the African 
peoples whom they awakened to the knowledge of their 
individuality and their right to liberty. This remains 
true, however premature their demands might have been, 
or dangerous even, when considered from a strictly 
French point-of-view, since their doctrine was not 
always understood by others as they understood blk oe 

In spite of the Napoleonic reaction, their effort 
and their work were therefore not lost, as some could 
have feared. At first exhausted, France little by 
little regained her reason. Years would pass but there 


would come aman, who, after Brissot, would deliver in 
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a French Assembly the same eloquent message, 
consecrated to the same great cause, and who would show 
the same devotion. Indeed the hour always comes when 
progress resumes her march at the precise place where it 
was stopped. It will take another revolution, heir to 
that of '89, in order that Lamartine can say: 
I had the rare good fortune for a statesman 
speaking for a people, to have been at once 
the philosophical spokesman for and the 
political executor of one of the most sacred 
and memorable acts of a nation and of an 
epoch, of one of those acts which clearly mark 
the history of a human race. Three days after | 
the February Revolution, I signed the act 
conferring liberty on the blacks, abolishing 
slavery and promising the colonists 
indemnification. If my life were only for 
this moment, I should not regret having lived. 
«»- Crime and ruin were predicted. God 
thwarted these predictions, and all was 
compensated, free competition is established, 
and work begins again. The voluntary labor of 
free workers is more productive than the blood 


of insurrection.186 


DOCUMENTS 


EXTRACT FROM THE VERBATIM REPORT OF THE 
ASSEMBLY OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1789 


The Assembly, deliberating on the proposition made 
by one of its members, had unanimously agreed that, in 
order to give the Nation a proof of their enthusiasm and 
their devotion, Messieurs the Deputies are hereby 
authorized to offer to the National Assembly, to provide 
for the expenses of the State, one fourth of all their 
revenues, which could amount to six millions, and beyond 
that security of a fifth part of their property, to 
liquidate the National debt. 


De Joly, President 
Rolland-Audiger, 
Poizat, Secretaries 
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II 


THE LAW AND THE KING 


High Declaration of the King on the Report made to 
the National Assembly on the Bloody Combat which 
occurred on the Islands of Santo Domingo and Cap between 
the white colonists, the Negroes and the troops of the 
line. With the orders given by His Majesty to the 
Commandants of the French colonies. 

Generous and sympathetic Frenchmen, whom I have 
never ceased to love! Worthy inhabitants of the 
colonies, in adopting such fine titles, you have always 
been an indivisible part of a great nation and of your 
King: your incontestable rights to the regeneration of 
the empire tie you to a constitution which I have 
accepted and sworn to maintain; at last, the 
representatives of a people enlightened and inseparable 
from my person have made you participants in its 
benefits; given the obvious evidences of the love which 
up to now you have merited, is it possible that you 
prefer the torch of discord, which is surely presented 
to you by the enemies of your repose and mine? 

I have just learned with the greatest pain of the 
uprising which took place among you, and of its 
disastrous consequences; such events can only grieve my 
soul and alarm all good Frenchmen; in lamenting the 
cruel effect of the errors which have brought you to 
some excess and have spilled blood which is precious to 
me, it is prudent for me to represent to you in what an 
abyss of troubles you would be buried if discord and the 
spirit of faction prevailed in your opinion over the 
love of peace and a limited subordination, without which 


no societies could exist. 
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Reflect, worthy inhabitants of French countries, 
whose distance does not render them less dear to my 
heart: Reflect on the striking contrast of incalculable 
ills that dissension can produce: instead of the perfect 
well-being that union and order procure, consider 
carefully these two extremes and choose. 

It is not only your King but even more a brother 
who speaks to you, and who urges you not to renew such 
bloody scenes, which becloud the best days of his life. 
During all the time (too long, without doubt) that in 
the place of law, we have seen the dominance of the 
hatreds, and the suspicions which naturally arise from 
the shock of so many different and opposed interests, I 
have feared the fate which threatened the empire, torn 
apart by the convulsive movements inevitable in a great 
revolution; but since I have known the unanimous desire 
of the nation for the preservation of a monarchial 
government, with the modifications outlined by its 
representatives; since we have been, the queen and I, 
witnesses of a scene most consoling to our hearts; since 
finally we are convinced that my free acceptance of the 
constitutional act, and my oath to defend it from within 
and without, with all my power, complied with the most 
explicit and unanimous wishes of the French people; it 
would be singularly painful to me to see you persist in 
feelings opposed to mine; for to maintain liberty, the 
stability of the constitution and the well-being of the 
French, all citizens must unite and respect the law. 

If, up to now, you have not gathered the agreeable 
fruits that the laws can give, at least you have the 
sweet hope of enjoying them by the perfect conformity of 
the members of the Colonial Assembly with those of the 
French legislative body, whose intentions and mine 


breath nothing but the general well-being. 
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This is the sincere desire of your fellow citizens, 


and particularly of your King. 


Signed, Louis, King of the French 


IIt 


ADDRESS TO THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, BY THE COMMISSIONERS 
OF THE OWNERS OF PROPERTY IN THE FRENCH COLONIES 
OF AMERICA, RESIDING IN BORDEAUX 


Honored Sirs, 

In our capacity as owners of property in the 
colonies we have assembled in this city where we reside 
to apprise you of our alarms, to lay them before you, 
and to beseech you to take measures to alleviate them. 

The knowledge and the virtue that you have shown 
persuade us, Sirs, that you would never permit the 
sacrifice of a hundred thousand Frenchmen, all their 
fortune, all their businesses, all their navy, almost 
all the industry and all the commerce of France, by 
enfranchising the blacks who cultivate the arid, 
forbidding, murderous soil that our arms and our sweat 
have cleared. 

Humanitarianism itself sometimes misleads the 
wisest men, and the word "slavery" appears no doubt to 
present a vast field for their eloquence. 

Your justice, Honored Sirs, is too well known for 
there to be any need to represent to you that our 
ownership of the blacks is legal, and that we cannot be 
deprived of Le without injustice or without 
reimbursement, not only for our Negroes, but for our 
lands, livestock, houses and furnishings, the loss of 
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which would necessarily follow the freeing of the 
blacks. We will not even point out to you the 
inconvenience and the evils which would result from this 
for all of France. At this time, we will limit 
ourselves to showing you, Honored Sirs, that the 
servitude of the Blacks consists in the word, that 
everywhere there are some rich and some poor, the latter 
live in submission to the former, for whom they work, 
that humanity and our own interest obliges us to see to 
the preservation of the Negroes who serve us, and that 
the dependence in which they live is a hundred times 
easier than that in which live a great portion of French 
individuals. We have no need, Honored Sirs, to 
demonstrate to you the truth of these facts which you 
feel and know as well as we. 

There are perhaps some abuses in the governance of 
the colonies, which it would be easy to remedy. We are 
ready to join with you in pruning the tree, in removing 
all the superfluous or detrimental branches, but do not 
uproot what is useful to your existence. 

Meanwhile the troubles are pressing: the opinion of 
several persons, expressed in public, has already caused 
riots and revolts; There are even some who have 
mistakenly gone so far as to give to your wise decrees 
evil interpretations which were never part of your 
views; they dare to say that we must apply to the 
Negroes the Declaration of the Rights of Man which you 
have solemnly proclaimed for the mainland of France, by 
which you have wished to prevent the return of all 
feudal and land servitudes. However absurd this 
assertion, it is enough, if not solidly put aside 
instantly, to cause torrents of blood and tears to flow 


in the colonies. 
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You know as we do, Honored Sirs, that there are 
some ill-intentioned men in France who wish only the 
overthrow of the State. Their vain efforts have not 
made the first dent in the wall of steel with which your 
virtue and public opinion surround you. What must we 
not fear from them today, when they are perhaps 
congratulating themselves on having found a means of 
inciting uprisings of which we will not be the only 
victims? 

In this state of affairs, we beg you, Honored Sirs, 
to appease our fears and those of all the realm, by 
declaring that your proclamation on the Rights of Man 
does not extend to the Blacks and their descendants, 
that is to say to those foreign individuals whom we have 
not enslaved, but whom we discovered in the hardest and 
cruelest slavery, and whom we have transplanted to 
French countries, under a kind and humane government, 
where in truth they work, but where they live without 
fear for tomorrow. 

Such is the request we present to you, Honored 
Sirs; factories, commerce, the Navy, our property, our 
lives all depend upon it. From the most high station in 
which you are placed, cross over the expanse of the 
seas, cast your eyes upon the provinces which we 
cultivate; everywhere there you will see citizens worthy 
of the Monarchy which is bulwarked by your intelligence 
and the generous care which you take of the well-being 
of France.187 


IV 


LETTER FROM AN INHABITANT OF NANTES, 
NOVEMBER 21, 1789 


Our CLley has passed from the most perfect 
tranquillity to the most violent agitation. This 
situation, which could have the most disastrous results, 
has been caused by the rumors aroused by several letters 
from our city, to the effect that Messieurs de Mirabeau, 
Chapelier , de La Rochefoucauld, de lLameth and Barnave 
have joined to bring about a discussion in the National 
Assembly on the abolition of the slave trade; assured of 
the approval of the entire clergy and of a large part of 
the other members, it has been announced that their 
motion would be accepted and that the abolition of the 
commerce would be decreed. This disastrous decree, if 
ever it is pronounced, will bring total ruin to our 
commerce and to our port cities, the loss of our 
colonies, bankruptcy, uprisings against the decrees of 
the National Assembly, anarchy, and all the horrors 
which follow it. France was to have been regenerated 
{by the Revolution], and she will be forever lost. 

The commerce in blacks is the most essential branch 
of that trade which is conducted in our colonies; it is 


the foundation of it; it uses annually in the 
neighborhood of 140 ships, built for this commerce, and 
which could not be used for any other purpose ... To 


decree this abolition when the other powers have not 
done so would be to increase their power while 
destroying our own, by encouraging them in this trade. 
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BY THE SAME PERSON, NOVEMBER 28, 1789 


Our letters from Saint-Mark are from July 30; all 
was calm there. I do not believe that there is any 
insurrection of the Negroes at Santo Domingo; there was 
one at the end of September in Martinique; it stemmed 
from the writings of the Marquis de Condorcet; he is a 
person of quality, a knowledgeable man, a self-appointed 
sage who, by his writings, has armed men to slit other 
men's throats; if the conspiracy had not been 
discovered, three to four thousand whites in the towns 
of Martinique would have been assassinated; what will be 
done to the author of this frightful plot? These 
Friends of the Blacks are the declared enemies of the 
whites, and the whites allow them freely to write and to 


arouse the Blacks against us. 
Vv 


ADDRESS TO THE DEPUTIES, FROM THE COMMERCIAL 
TOWNS ON THE OCCASION OF THE EMANCIPATION OF 
THE NEGROES, 1789 


It would be impossible, Honored Sirs, to give you 
an idea of the convulsive outpourings of joy which have 
just burst forth in our different places of business at 
the reading of one of the statements of M. Le Comte de 
Mirabeau, which announce, on your behalf, the resolution 
taken-or at least projected-to grant freedom to the 
Negroes. What happiness! The sailors and the captain 
cry out in unison! Indeed it is we whom they are going 
to free. We shall no longer have to cross the seas to 
search out these commodities, which can so well be given 


up, and these riches, of which our country has no need. 
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No more commerce with these sad colonies, which will 
rightly become the share of the Negroes, who after 
having so long been slaves, will well know how to become 
masters, in their turn, inasmuch as there are a hundred 


Blacks against one white “ete. , ete. 


(The communication continues in a_ tone of 
ironic banter to enumerate the benefits which 
will result from freeing the colonies: no more 
commerce, no more navigation, the sailors will 


all become farmers inland) .188 


VI 


LETTER FROM THE WHITE COLONISTS IN FRANCE TO THEIR 
FRIENDS IN SANTO DOMINGO, WHICH ACCORDING TO 
J. RAIMOND AND THE FRIENDS OF THE BLACKS, CAUSED 
THE FIRST TROUBLES IN THE COLONIES 


Versailles, August 12, 1789 


Sirs and Dear Countrymen, 

We hasten to pass on to you a copy of the alarming 
information which M. The Comte de Magallon has given us. 
Our perplexity is frightful in view of the immanent 
peril with which our unfortunate colony is threatened; 
we have seen no resource but the prompt convocation of a 
Provincial Assembly in each Department; we have 
presented this request to the Minister. We could spare 
ourselves from making that request of him, since today 
the National Assembly itself has judged that every 
society has the right to assemble to freely confer on 
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public matters, and has no need of additional authority 
for that. The Deputies of Santo Domingo have not been 
elected in Assemblies otherwise convoked, and these 
Deputies have been admitted to the National Assembly. 
Therefore we addressed ourselves to the Government only 
to have procedure well on our side; the Minister refused 
us. 

The colony, Sirs, is in double danger, each as 
urgent as the other: Danger from without--what do they 
want, these ships that the newspapers tell us have left 
England? Danger from within--some seek to arouse our 
Negroes. We see and we measure with horror the one and 
the other; but principally, the second is truly of a 
nature to cause us the most horrible worries; we see it 
and we are forced to be silent. They are drunk with 
liberty. Sirs, a society of fanatics which has taken 
the title Friends of the Blacks, openly writes against 
us, lying in wait for the favorable moment to raise a 
storm against slavery. It would perhaps suffice for us 
to have the misfortune of pronouncing the word for them 
to seize the occasion to demand the freedom of our 
Negroes. The fear that we feel reduces us to silence in 
spite of ourselves. It would not be a favorable moment 
to engage the National Assembly to take measures to 
protect us from the danger which menaces us. Tt (is up 
to you, Sirs, to see the suitable course in a situation 
as critical as this; we are performing the only duty 
which we have been allowed to carry out: we are warning 
you. The peril is great, it is close. Watch out for 
our safety, but watch prudently. It is here that we 
need to keep our heads; do not awaken the enemy, but let 
us not be surprised. Watch out, again, take care; 
because the National Assembly is too preoccupied with 
international affairs to be able to think of us. 
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We forewarn the Americans [This is the name chosen 
by the colored men after the Revolution] to hasten to 
the aid of their country; doubtless most of them will 
come; only a few of us will follow them, but some day we 
will all be together. 

Take the measures your wisdom dictates to you. 
Observe persons and things carefully; arrest people who 
are suspect; seize writings in which the word Liberty is 
even mentioned. Redouble the guard on your homes, in 
the villages, in the towns. Let us everywhere win over 
the free colored man, and be wary of those who come to 
you from Europe. It is one of your greatest misfortunes 
that in a situation so critical we were unable to 
prevent the departure of the colored men who were in 
France; we requested this of the Minister; the spirit of 
the day is opposed to our wishes on this point; to 
prevent the slaves from leaving, even on our demand, 
would be regarded as an act of violence and denounced by 
the nation. 

Courage, dear countrymen, do not be discouraged. 
We will continue to be sentinels for you; that is all we 
can do at the present moment. The time will surely come 
when we can do better. We must allow spirits to cool 
down; this crisis will not endure. Count on us. 

We have the honor to be, with unalterable 
sentiments of the most intimate brotherhood, my dear 
compatriots, your very humble, obedient servants, the 
Deputies of Santo Domingo. 


Signed in the original: 

Raynaud, President, Magallon, Archbishop 
Thibault, Marquis de Périgny, de Thibaudiére, 
Douge le Gardeur, de Tilly, Chevalier de 
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Marmi, Gerard, Son of Bodekin, Gerard 
Courvejodle, Marquis de Gouy d'Arsy. 


It is possible and even probable that the 
alarms which have been raised and which are 
the subject of this letter are without 
foundation, and in that case it would be 
unfortunate if this made too strong an 
impression in the colony; independently of the 
fears it might inspire it would perhaps 

give rise to more real dangers. It is up to 
you, Sirs, to act with the judgement and 
prudence which your wisdom will suggest to 
you; but we think that an imperilled security 
ought not to prevent you from having your eyes 
open about the effects that could he produced 
in the realm and that you should neglect no 
precaution or care to maintain order, peace 
and subordination among you; and it seems to 
us that the best method to use to assure the 
repose and the existence of the colony at all 
times is to win over the class of men of color 
to your cause. 

They surely ask nothing better than to 
mingle their interests with yours, and to work 
zealously for the common safety. 

We regard their kind as the true way to 
safety for the colony. You can assure them 
that your deputies, who are also theirs, are 
working zealously at the National Assembly for 
the improvement of their status, and to secure 
for them the fair consideration which is due 
to all citizens who comport themselves 
honestly.189 


VII 


A LETTER OF CONGRATULATION OF THE MASSAIC CLUB 


Sirs, 

The Correspondent Society of the French Colonies, 
aware of the interest you have taken in the question 
which so particularly concerns the commerce and the 
Colonies, charges us to present to you an expression of 
its gratitude. 

You have drawn up an order which we shall conserve 
as a precious monument to your patriotism; you were of 
the opinion, Sirs, that every good citizen must at all 
times think of the welfare and prosperity of his 
country; and it was after having maturely examined the 
great question of the abolition of the slave trade, 
after having, in your wisdom weighed the dangers of the 
system which the Society of the Friends of the Blacks 
seeks to authorize, you declared yourselves’ the 
defenders of the Commerce and of the Colonies. 


You have viewed the merchants and the colonists as 
your brothers and, uniting the interests of the capitol 
with those of the maritime provinces, you have proved 
that an intimate relationship existed between all the 
parts of the realm, and that it was impossible that 
subversion of the colonies would not bring about the 
ruin of commerce, and in return, that of Paris, which 
until this time had been the center of the riches of 


state. 
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The decree of the eighth of March, which you have 
yourselves solicited, has calmed the anxieties rife in 
everyone's minds: commerce is going to begin a new 
activity; the colonies, following the example of France, 


will work on their constitution. 


Unsigned, undated. 199 


VIII 
WRITTEN REPORT OF MEETINGS OF THE MASSIAC CLUB 
Meeting of August 27, 1789 


We debated the question of unifying ourselves 
completely with the colonists admitted to the National 
Assembly, in order that their demands might carry more 
weight. The Massiac Society would like to bring a halt 
to the measures that they are taking at the Office of 
Provisions with a view to allowing the introduction of 
foreign grain in Santo Domingo, because this is 
certainly contrary to their commercial interests. 

It was thereafter decided that a letter would be 
written to Messieurs the Resident Colonists in the 
different cities of the kingdom, as follows: 


"Present affairs, the influence that they can 
have on ours, and some ideas thrown before the 
public about a new government for the 
colonies, have brought us to unite in order to 
keep a better watch on our interests, and, to 
oppose all contrary enterprises; we have 
organized ourselves as the Correspondent 


Society of French Colonists; we have thought 
that it would be good that the French- 
Americans in the different towns where they 
reside should form such groups in order to 
correspond with us and be always prepared to 
act together for our common interests. We 
solicit you in the name of our country, to 
take the same action, and to unite your 
efforts with ours... 

After this there was a draft of a letter to be sent 

to the commercial cities: 

The Correspondent Society of the French 
Colonists assembled in Paris, on a motion of 
one of its members suggesting that we join 
with all the Chambers of Commerce of the 
maritime cities, in this most terrible crisis, 
has the honor and hastens to inform you that 
it has been unanimously resolved in this 
Assembly to propose a collaboration to you 
which could produce the salutary effect of 
enlightening the Nation on the almost 
incalculable importance of the commerce of the 
colonies, and on the necessity of proscribing 
forever the system of the Friends of the 


Blacks, which would destroy it. Certain 
measures will have to be taken for the safety 
of the colonies. You alone, Sirs, can raise 


obstacles to this by refusing, with no 
exceptions, and with no special 
considerations, any passage on your ships." 


Meeting of September 9 
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M. the President, in opening the meeting, announced 
that he had received a letter from M. de Joly,lawyer of 
the Councils, informing him that the Assembly of 
mulattoes and Negroes in Paris requested a date when Le 
might please the Society to receive their envoys. 

A reading of a letter from the [Chamber of] 
Commerce of Le Havre was heard; it announced that the 
merchants and the armorers of that town will refuse 
passage to all Negroes and mulattoes who wish to return 
to the Islands. 

There was a reading of a special letter from N., R. 
and B. of Bordeaux which announced that the merchants of 
that town have the same intention and which suggests 
that there would be the greatest danger in allowing the 
National Assembly to make pronouncements on the freedom 
of the Negroes and the interests of the colonies, of 
which they have no knowledge. 

There were similar statements from the merchants of 
Nantes. 

M. de Joly, at the head of a group of six 
mulattoes, entered and said that the citizens of all the 
states had been allowed to name the deputies to the 
National Assembly, and that only the mulattoes had been 
left out in the primary assemblies of Santo Domingo and 
in choosing representatives; that the mulattoes 
assembled to bring their demand to the National 
Assembly. That demand has two objects: the first is to 
offer evidence of their respect and their devotion; the 
second consists of claiming the entire exercise of their 
liberty, and that the men of color would feel themselves 
happy to obtain from the good will of the Americans that 
which they have a right to exact and which they have 
decided to demand from the National Assembly. 


Another aim, even more important, waS expressed in 
M. de Joly's announcement: that of conferring liberty 
upon mulattoes born of the union of a slave woman anda 


white man. 
Meeting of September 10 


It was decided that a letter would be written to M. 
de Joly to inform him that the Society has no legal 
standing to concern itself with that aim, and that that 
demand could only be made of the authority of a Colonial 
Assembly, regularly convoked on the soil of the Island 
itself. 

M. de Saint Germain reported a conversation which 
he had had with the Minister of the Navy, who gave him 
assurance that all the precautions within his power had 
been taken to prevent the return of Negroes to Santo 
Domingo, and that he invited all the colonists to take 
suitable measures on their part to prevent them from 
returning.191 


A recommendation like the following is frequently 
found in the reports and letters addressed by the Club 
to the Colonial Societies in the Provinces: 


"Receive, Sirs, our thanks, for the new steps 
which you have just taken relative to the 
passage of Negroes and men of color: the same 
reasons for this action persist, and it seems 
to us that prudence dictates that we should 
continue this course as long as the danger 


exists." 
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Memorandum from M. de Joly to the Assembly 
of the Massaic Institute 


The second [object] consists of claiming the entire 
and free exercise of the rights attached to liberty. 
This word alone tells us all. It expresses to their 
full extent the claims which colored citizens are at 
last determined to form... 

We ask you, Sirs, to cast upon this unfortunate 
class those regards which nature, benevolence and 
humanity must equally bring for it. 

Remember that they are free men and citizens; do 
not forget that according to the terms of one of the 
most ancient laws of the colony, the Edict of 1685, free 
men are entitled to all the rights of the citizen; admit 
them to an equality of rights which will do honor to 
your justice; loose the colored men from slavery 
forever, and that acknowledgement, that declaration on 
your part will permanently captivate hearts which could 
be embittered by an injustice, but that even your 


refusal could never estrange. 


Signed, de Joly 


To these documents we add this letter 
addressed to Messieurs the Members of the 
Society of French Colonists at La Rochelle- 
without doubt by the Society of the Massiac 


Institute. It is unsigned. 
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Paris, January 16, 1790 


We have reason to believe that the motion which was 
to be made for the abolition of the trade will not be 
offered for the moment. The authors will wait until the 
philanthropic but anti-political principles of the 
Society of the Friends of the Blacks have made still 
further progress, and until the disturbances which they 
observe in the colonies and in commerce have quieted 
down. 


In a memorandum from a Lucas de Fleure to the Society of 
the Massiac Institute, we see that when they learned 
that he was a property owner in Santo Domingo, it became 
very difficult for him to be admitted to the Society of 
the Friends of the Blacks. He wanted to take a part in 
it to show the exalted philanthropists the real state of 
affairs, and put a stop to impassioned speeches by which 
slavery was made to seem an odious torture. 

Many papers, letters and memoranda from the Massiac 
Institute tend to prove that the Negroes are not 
unhappy, that they have not asked for the liberty that 
people want to accord them, that the trade which people 
want to abolish is preferable to the fate which awaits 
them in Africa where the vanquished were burned by the 
conquerors; and that finally, the colonies, the 
colonists and commerce, and by consequence the French 
nation, would be ruined if the projects of the Society 
of the Friends of the Blacks succeed.192 
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IX 


PROJECT OF AN ADDRESS TO THE NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY DELIBERATED IN THE ASSEMBLY OF 
THE PARISH OF PORT-AU-PRINCE, AND THE 
DELIBERATION OF JULY 17, 1791 


The Address criticizes the Colonial Committee for 
having set forth the decree of October 12, 1750 
"provoked by bias and special interests." It reproaches 
it (the committee) with having legislated upon the 
status of persons of the colony without having consulted 
"the free and spontaneous wish of the colonists." No 
one in the National Assembly193 has amandate from the 
colony. 

"On what could they depend to force us to accept a 
law which they tell us is dictated by politics and by 
reason, but which for us is naught but a law of blood, 
anarchy and indignation?" 

And then: 

"Slavery in the colony is the pivot of its 
existence and its prosperity; it is at this price, it is 
by the toiling of the slaves, that you have sugar in 
Europe, and that your commerce, your navy, your empire 
predominate, holding the first rank. 

From this state of nature, from this slave race is 
born, by necessity and by the imperious need of nature 
and of pleasure, a new caste whose existence, and whose 
qualities, from all possible points of view, [form] the 
fruit of love, the good will, and the generosity of the 
colonists. Indeed there exist in the two extremes 
formed by a black and a white, some shadings, some 


modifications, some progressions, some ties and some 


——— 


duties which it would be impossible to reverse 
immediately, impossible to annihilate and destroy. 

"...If the dangers of according to the Negroes and 
free men of color liberty and political power before a 
gradual and progressive succession of time should in 
some degree have erased the taint of slavery from which 
they have scarcely emerged are certain dangers, 
incalculable and detrimental to the existence and to the 
safety of the body politic of the colony; if, to have a 
feeling for the empire and the strength of this, of this 
so necessary law, it is essential according to the 
universal agreement of all the rules of legislation to 
be at the location or to be a member of a State to 
understand or legislate sanely about what is suitable to 
the members, to the citizens of that State; if the 
prosperity, indeed the splendor of Santo Domingo are a 
necessary effect of submission, of the order which must 
reign in the work places, how could we expect that 
submission, that order when the middle class, which 
finds itself between the two extremes, misled by its mad 
pretensions and even more by your impolitic decree, will 
constantly act to dominate the race to which it belongs 
by its connections, by its blood bonds, by custom and 
affection, in a sense contrary to the wish of the 
colonists, who have done everything for the colony, and 
to whom the colony in some manner belongs? 


"This decree is nothing but the effect of an 
unbridled religious passion and not the considered 
result of the tenets of a wise constitution."194 
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Xx 


NO. 13 IN THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JULIEN RAIMOND 
WITH HIS BROTHERS OF SANTO DOMINGO. LETTER 
OF J. RAIMOND TO BOISROND, BOURRY, LEBADIE, 
BRAQIEJAOS. LEBUISSONNIERE AND OTHERS 


Paris, April 15, 1792195 


My dear countrymen, 
I believe I can assure you that the disastrous 


decree of September 24 of last year will be revoked and 
that we can obtain a more advantageous one than that of 
May 15, 1791. This latter, as you know, only accorded 
the rights of citizens to men born of a free father and 
a free mother, and all our other brothers who did not 
have these advantages still remained dependent upon the 
whites; but today the public spirit is so formed in 
Paris, the sacred rights of man are so profoundly 
engraved upon all hearts that people are indignant that 
the decree of May 15 has left a difference between free 
men: It is true that a pamphlet that I brought out made 
no small contribution in making felt not only the 
injustice of this decree but also the danger there would 
be in making any difference, whether by the degree of 
liberty, of legitimacy, or of color. I distributed this 
brochure to the Jacobin Society, which powerfully 
upholds our rights; and given the pure principles of the 
members who compose that Society, we can hope for all. 
Our defenders are multiplying; they vie to see, 
among the men who count the most in the Revolution, who 
will speak and write in our favor. Even all the 
journalists, trying to outdo each other, write in our 
behalf. Prudhomme especially prints the strongest 


_ 


pieces in his Révolution de Paris. I went to see him 
and took some notes. He told me to leave them with him, 
and that he would edit them, which he did with 
astonishing intelligence; you will judge for yourselves 
by several of the issues which I am sending to you; you 
will see that he no longer confuses our cause, as he did 
by error, with that of the slaves, with whom everybody 
agrees that it would be impolitic to concern ourselves 
at the present moment. 

Several other works in favor of our cause have 
appeared; one that is outstanding, called the Pétition 
de Mina, describes all the atrocities committed by 
whites against us, and throws great light upon all that 
has happened at Santo Domingo; this is the work of M. 
Milcent, a white creole and an eye witness. He has 
worked diligently for our cause, in anonymity because he 
feared that his properties at Cap would be ravaged by 
his white countrymen; but today he thinks that he will 
have nothing more to fear and that our rights will be 


given to us. 


My work doubles at this moment as we approach that 
time when the National Assembly will pronounce our fate. 
I often see many members of that Assembly, and all tell 
me that we need fear nothing, that principle is on our 
side; and that if the other Assembly196 was unjust 
toward us, it will not be the same with this one. All 
that gives me the greatest hope, and I burn with desire 
to be able to announce to you very soon that we shall 
finally be counted in the rank of citizens.197 
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EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY OF APRIL 21, 1792 


The men of color residing in France are admitted to 
the Bar; they come to thank the Assembly for the decree 
recently rendered in favor of their brothers in the 
colonies; they affirm their submission to the law and 
promise to use all their influence to reestablish order 
and peace in the Islands. M. the President responds to 
them and invites them to be present at the session. 

The insertion of the discourse in the record is 
requested, with honorable mention; also the insertion of 
the President's response; the printing, the distribution 
and sending of each to all the French colonies; all 
these requests are adopted; the purport of the discourse 
follows: 

Legislators, after long and cruel 

persecutions, we are finally permitted to hope 

for happier days. Already your presence and 

the asylum of liberty cause us to forget our 


sorrows. 


It was reserved to you, Sirs, to look 
beneficently upon the colonies, by this truth: 
that the well being of any society depends 
upon the equality of rights which alone can 
establish prosperity on the eternal bases of 
justice. Legislators, receive our homage; 
receive that of our brothers, men of color and 
free Negroes; they speak to you through my 
voice; they swear to dedicate to the service 
of the nation, to the support of the law and 


of the constitution the blood which remains to 
them after the horrible combats which they 
have sustained, sometimes to save their fellow 
citizens, sometimes to escape from their blind 
fury. 


They solemnly swear to forget all the 
persecutions they have suffered, to remember 
only the happy day when, by the wisest of 
laws, you have brought peace to the colonies, 
and prosperity to commerce and to the citizens 
of the State. 


As for ourselves, Sirs, constantly devoted to 
the constitution, to the defense of our 
brother's rights, to the reestablishment of 
peace and order in the colonies, we offer our 
services; no sacrifice will prevent us from 
fulfilling this sacred duty. 


We are established in France, we have 
transported our belongings and our families 
here; yet we can be useful in the colonies, 
whether it be to extinguish the hatreds to 
which unhappy circumstances have given birth 
or to bring our colored brethren to the aid of 
the whites in all ways to recover the losses 
which they might have incurred, and contribute 
finally to the perfect understanding which 
must reign among all citizens. 


Signed, Raimond, De Saint- 
Réal, Poizat, Fleury, 
Saint-Aude, Colon. 
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Response of M. the President: 


The National Assembly has exercised no act of 
kindness toward you; but it has fulfilled one 
of its first duties in proclaiming your rights 
to political equality. These rights, Sirs, 
you hold by nature. And in the Code of a 
people who founded their liberty on these 
eternal laws, nothing but an odious prejudice 
could have restrained or modified their 
exercise. 

You offer to forego the comforts of a 
quiet life in order to go to the colonies to 
bring aid and comfort to your fellow citizens, 
you wish to devote all your energies to the 
task of reconciling all factions and 
extinguishing all hatreds; you wish to take 
advantage of the fortunate influence that your 
virtues and your talents will give you upon 
the attitudes of your brothers of color, to 
persuade them to aid the white colonists to 
recuperate their losses and thus establish by 
the ties of wonderful brotherhood the 
foundations of common prosperity. 

The National Assembly applauds your 
generous resolve; this mission can only be 
more honorable because it is voluntary; and 
the public spirit which has inspired this idea 
in you is an infallible guarantee of your 
success. 

The Assembly receives your declarations, 
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accepts your homage, and accords you the 


honors of the session. 


- Collated from the original 

by our Secretaries of the 

National Assembly. Paris, 
April 21, 1792 


- Bréard, Saradric, Mailhé, 


Dumolard. 
Note of Julien Raimond: 


If MM. Page, Brulley, and the white colonists who 
were at Paris at the time of the law of April 4 had 
Sincerely wished and desired it,- a rapprochement of 
white men and men of color - and had they wished to 
abjure all resentment, in a word, if they had been as 
sincere as the men of color, they could have done more: 
they could have written to their white countrymen in the 
tone that we have written to the men of color. With 
that step, and these measures, the troubles of the 
colony would have been put down forever; but the pride 
of the white colonists could not yield to that 
brotherhood which alone could again give birth to order 


and prosperity in the colonies.198 
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XII 


EXTRACT FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JULIEN RAIMOND 
WITH HIS BROTHERS IN SANTO DOMINGO AND 
WRITINGS WHICH THEY ADDRESSED TO HIM. 


Letter from Labadie to J. Raimond 


July 9, 1792 at Collins 
(Santo Domingo) 


Dear Friend, 
I have received the letter which you were good 


enough to write to me on April 8. About a month ago, 
coming back from Leogane, I was at Saint-Louis where 
there was a deputation of whites and of men of color, 
from Cayes, from some parishes of Torbeck, Coteaux, etc; 
the whites from these parishes were refugee-emigrants 
who had been at Cayes for several months. The purpose 
{of the deputation] was to agree upon methods of calming 
the insurgent Negroes of these parishes; it was agreed 
that the resident planters would choose a _ place to 
confer with the men of color. The governor [de 
Blanchelande]199 had promulgated two proclamations 
concerning the decree, which was only published here, at 
Cayes or at Saint-Louis between the 21st and 23rd of 
June, because the decree had not yet officially arrived. 

The Provincial Assembly, which had received it 
through its deputies at the National Association, had 
decided the 27th day of May that it would abide by it 
and it asked the governor to execute it. The governor 
has been at Port-au-Prince since June 26, -that is to 
say, on the waves; he wrote from on board the Jupiter to 
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all the parishes of Leogane to send some colored men to 


Bizoton to prevent anyone from escaping. 


I read part of your letter of April 8 to Messrs. the 
emigrants who were at Saint-Louis the 20th of June. M. 
Berret, mayor of Cavaillon, read it with pleasure, as 
did everyone; he requested a copy, and he promised me to 
insert it in the Gazette de Cayes. 

I have always preached your doctrine, and though I 
have been assassinated, treated disrespectfully, nailed 
to the cross, I have always recommended to our people to 
be honest and to maintain respect toward the whites, who 
could not misuse us since they have accepted the 


Concordat. 
In the month of December, the Colonial Assembly 
broke the agreement and the treaty of peace. The 


inhabitants of Cayes have been good enough to obey it. 
They have been good enough to sacrifice their properties 
to conserve prejudice rather than to sacrifice prejudice 
to conserve their properties. They are angry about it, 
and they repent, but their repentance cannot indemnify 
them for the expenses and the losses which they have 
suffered. 


Upon the arrival of Mssrs. Mirbeck, Roume and 
Saint-Léger, they wrote to France to request troops 
against the men of color. They were guided by the 
Assemblies of Cap and the governor (who had not wanted 
to accept the agreement, and who would have guaranteed 
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control of the Western and Southern sections and saved a 
great deal of spilled blood). 

They have truly changed their tune. 

We could not praise Mssrs. Saint-Léger and Roume 
too highly; we have seen their letters with great 
pleasure; as to M. Mirbeck, I have only seen his first 
discourse; it is true that he had just arrived and must 
have felt himself connected with the Cap. 

You can well imagine the sensation this beneficial 
decree made among the whites, and although those who 
were united in a coalition executed the Concordat, it is 
certain that they scarcely believed their senses. The 
decree of September 24th having put our fate in the 
hands of the Colonial Assembly, they expected, with 
reason, that that Assembly would not make a decision in 
our favor. The governor, who must have received the 
decree of December 7, in his turn kept it secret while 
requesting the Assembly to decide upon our fate before 
it had knowledge of the decree; and the Assembly stated 
it would make no pronouncement until the men of color 
had laid down their arms. M. de Blanchelande, who 
should have been fair, never ceased deprecating us by 
his proclamations, and in that which he issued upon the 
occasion of the decree, he could not keep himself from 
adding that we should always think of the whites as our 
fathers and our benefactors; we believed that we saw in 
this an order; because after having been the cause of 
the distressing death of Ogé of Chavanne, the mixed- 
blood owes him only obedience, but to Messrs. de Saint 
Léger and Roume, gratitude. 200 

Tell us, I beg you, what the effect was of the 
letter which the Assembly wrote to 83 Departments and to 
the Chambers of Commerce to ask the National Assembly 
and the King for 20,000 men to exterminate us. 201 
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Twenty thousand men, great Lord! With what would 
they have been fed? They would have brought famine to 
the continent and to the Spanish Islands, where they 
could not have gotten animals, because those of all the 
Spanish Islands would not have fed them for two weeks. 
When they were planning to take Jamaica, there were not 
15,000 inhabitants. Finally, the decree was accepted 
everywhere and with great pleasure as an end to their 
troubles.202 


XIII 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER OF COMMISSIONER ROUME TO 
ARCHBISHOP THIBAUD 


August 28, 1792 


Go further, Sir, and be convinced that the 
pretended magic of the three colors can no longer exist; 
it is absolutely necessary to reform all our ideas of 
the colonial system, which was only built upon that 
imaginary foundation; far from having to be stingy with 
enfranchisements in the future, common sense indicates 
that we must increase the number of free men; if we wish 
to retain the slaves, the same good sense dictates no 
less that we must pardon all the transgressions of the 
slaves up to this time and in addition, make recompense 
to those rebels who contribute the most to the 
reestablishment of order by giving them some liberties. 
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We must not imagine either that it will be possible 
in the future to treat the slaves as we formerly did. 
The revolution has spread among them; they have learned 
arguments, more than one would suppose; they have 
realized their strength; the counter-revolutionists, the 
whites, the colored citizens have by turns aroused them, 
made them promises ... We must therefore lead them by 
reason, reassure them about their fear of vengeance, and 
prepare a code which assures them all the happiness that 


is compatible with slavery.293 


XIV 


EXTRACT FROM THE INDICTMENT OF M. THE 
ARCHBISHOP THIBAUD, ATTORNEY-TRUSTEE OF THE 
TOWN OF CAP, AUGUST 1, 1792 294 


"...Let us therefore finally open our eyes; let us 
question the events which have come to pass and which 
continue to happen before our eyes; let us cease 
deceiving ourselves about the true cause of our 
troubles; and everything will tell us, everything will 
convince us that they arise from the plan formed to 
effectuate a counter revolution. 

The law of April 4 has arrived. Naturally if the 
men of color and the free Negroes had been the only ones 
to have given the dagger and the torch to our slaves, 
all would have been over the moment this law was 
accepted. On the contrary, the insurrection is making 
progress, passions are growing, revolt has reached some 
districts where the slaves had shown themselves more 


than submissive, where they had been the defenders of 
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their masters; ina word, disaster threatens to become 
general. 

From whence does this come? One can no longer say 
that it is the citizens of color and the free Negroes 
who are fomenting, who are stirring up rebellion among 
our Slaves; on the contrary, they have the same interest 
as we to put a stop to it (rebellion). 

There is therefore a hidden cause which is exciting 
our Slaves. What is this cause, if it is not the rage 
to effect a counter-revolution, whatever the cost? 

I should like to believe that philanthropy counts 
for a great deal in the misfortunes which we experience; 
but this philanthropy affects them as an instrument, not 
as a cause. The counter-revolutionists needed an 
enticement which they could present to our. slaves to 
arouse them against servitude; they found it in the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, but, without the 
counter Revolutionists, that Declaration would never 
have produced a strong-enough impression on our slaves 
to induce them to pass suddenly, as we have seen, from 
the most complete submission to the greatest excesses of 
revolt. 

Let us review the events; when did the insurrection 
of our slaves begin? The 23rd of August, 1791; two 
years before that the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
had appeared. For two years before that the Declaration 
had resounded throughout the universe, and, to speak 
only of Santo Domingo, as far as its three mountains, 
and our slaves had shown not the least desire to take 
advantage of it, and had not in the least relaxed the 
respect and obedience that they had had up to then for 
their masters. 

Therefore it is not the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man which made them break their chains. 
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The news of the decree of May 15 arrived in the 
colony and the slaves still made not the least movement. 

Finally, the news of the flight of the King arrived 
on the following June 24th, and that news seemed to be 
the signal for insurrection. The revolt in our 
workshops exploded a few days afterward, and with it 
began the assassinations, the burnings; and soon our 
slaves had pistols, canons, every kind of munitions; and 
the trouble increased with so much violence, with such 
speed, that it astonished as much as it alarmed even 
those who believe that we must look for the cause only 
in the desire to shatter completely a yoke that they had 
begun to throw off... 


End of the complete citation: 

The Archbishop-Thibaud noted subsequently, with 
surprise, that the Negroes all support the Old Order, 
that those who incited them to revolt were not 
philanthropists, for otherwise they would have 
inculcated in them a taste for the popular forms 
introduced by the Constitution. 

The purpose of the counter-Revolutionists, 
according to the author of the pamphlet, is to ruin 
Santo Domingo and little by little, the mother country. 


The remedy? Strict surveillance and unity. 295 


XV 


REPRESENTATION - MADE TO MESSRS. MIRBECK AND 
SAINT-LEGER -BY M. ROUME 


We are obliged, under our responsibility, to accord 
the benefits of the law of last December 15 to the 
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revolting slaves. Because that law, first made for 
France, and extended to the colonies by the law of 
September 28, uses general terms, we cannot cut out 
individuals under the pretext that they are not free, 
even though it is well known to us that their crimes are 
events related to the Revolution. 

Armed with all national powers in order to 
maintain, and in consequence to reestablish, order and 
political tranquillity at Santo Domingo, we can no less 
execute the decrees relative to the colonies, which lend 
themselves to the modifications which local 
circumstances and their population necessitate. This 
double purpose appears to be completely attained in the 
above proclamation. 

The military posts established by M. The General, 
would no longer be able to defend themselves if they 
were seriously attacked. It is probable that they will 
be attacked, and that the revolt of the slaves will 
spread from one extremity of the colony to the other, if 
we do not quickly succeed in returning to their duty 
those in revolt in the Province of the North. 

But by the special grace of God we enjoy a moral 
power which seems divine. It has influenced even those 
in revolt, and has forced them to return to us in 
complete confidence, 296 and we will get from them all 
that we prescribe in the proclamation, if we do not lose 
their confidence. 
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LETTER TO THE REUNITED COMMISSIONERS 
AT LA CROIX-DES-BOUQUETS 


January 10, 1792 


Is it probable that the new laws reversing the 
prejudices and the distinctions were written with the 
intention of changing what several centuries of 
despotism could not destroy? In the era of despotism, 
the rights of citizens of color were recognized and 
sanctioned by the Monarch. The Edict of 1685 welcomes 
them into the society of the French, into all the 
functions, charges, and work which each member of the 
society must_ share. And one would wish that the 
apostles of liberty would be less just than Louis XIV? 
No, no; they have raised, you say, the inactive citizen 
above the greatest princes; they did not wish, 
therefore, to put the French proprietors and planters 
above this or that other individual. They have called 
the new residents, the Jews and men that prejudice 
debased in their profession to share in equality; they 
have therefore not wished to exclude men native toa 
French country, Christians and members of useful and 
virtuous families. 

...There is not a deed in the work of the 
Revolution, not a word in the book of the law, not a 
thought in the discussions which have astonished the 
tyrants which could prove that the legislators of the 
empire did not intend to include persons of color among 
the citizens...297 
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XVII 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM CITIZENS OF THE 
PARISH OF GRAND-GOUVE TO THE NATIONAL CIVIL 


COMMISSIONERS. UNDATED 298 


(This letter treats the failure to execute the decrees 
of freedom voted by the National Assembly of Paris; the 
irregularly constituted Colonial Assembly is guilty of 
this failure. The letter is entirely in favor of 
according full freedom to men of color). 

Decree of December 24, 1791, Art. 3 - The laws 
concerning the political status of men of color and free 
Negroes, as well as the rules relating to these same 
laws, will be drawn up by the actually existing Colonial 
Assemblies. No prior decree may obstruct the full 
exercise of the right conferred by the present article 


to the Colonial Assemblies... 


There follows a discussion on the inequality 
of the Colonial Assembly: 


...Let [The Colonial Assembly]299 read Article 57 
of the Edict of March, 1685; it will see there that 
emancipated persons are to enjoy the same advantages as 
the natural subjects of the realm, land and country of 
their allegiance, even though they be born in a foreign 
country. ...-Then let the Assembly read Article 58! 
It will see the same rights, privileges and immunities 
are accorded to them as to persons born free, as much 
with respect to their persons as to their property. Let 
it know that men born free are equally equal in right by 
nature, the French constitution and the Colonial 
constitution. Let it know that the frightful prejudice 
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which ruled at Santo Domingo in contempt of the law, of 
sane reason, of practicality and even of local 
convenience humbled with pain and just indignation men 
whom virtue had ranked as true proprietors, those of 
color and free Negroes. Let it know that these men, 
whom it would wish to keep in chains, are natives, the 
true planters, the true representatives of the colony, 
whose number exceeds 2/3 of the population, the rest of 
which is merchant and European planter, who still defend 
their genuine and unacknowledged rights against 
emigrants, foreigners and the real destroyers ofa 
harmonious and peaceful society. Let it know that these 
men of color and free Negroes are our brothers, our 
children, our friends, and that they alone are our hope 
against our internal enemies and for our common 
safety. 210 


XVIIT 
GENERAL AMNESTY 


Proclaimed by Order of the King and of the Law 
(Projected Proclamation presented by M. Roume 
to his Colleagues on December 15, 1791) 
(The Other National Commissioners: M. de 
Mirbeck and M. de Saint-Léger) 


Decree of General Amnesty to Deported Slaves 
who will return to order, but on condition 
that they lay down their arms, furnish their 


names, etc. 
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Article 7: And finally we declare to all the slaves of 
the colony that persons who may have told them that the 
National Assembly or the King accorded them three days 
per week or other privileges of that nature have 
deceived them and have only used these lies to persuade 
them to disturb the public order. On the contrary, we 
direct all the slaves, in the name of the Nation, of the 
law, and of the King, to obey their masters with 
complete submission, and we declare to them that the 
Colonial Assembly alone is competent to make the laws 
and rules relative to them and to the keeping of the 
peace in the dwelling places. 

Further we declare to them that the pardon which is 
accorded to them today is one of the extraordinary 
events of the Revolutions, that it will never happen 
again, and that it can neither infringe the rights of 
the Colonial Assembly nor of the proprietors. 211 


XIX 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER SENT FROM SANTO DOMINGO 
UNSIGNED AND UNDATED BUT PROBABLY FROM 1792 


There still remained to the colonies one resource: 
that of declaring the equality of citizens of color and 
immediately thereafter formulating a code, which by 
improving the condition of the Africans, would invite 
them to lay down their arms, and make blossom again in 
their hearts the hope of a happier future. But a man 
greedy for riches, in whom all feeling for humanity is 
that of the egoist who calculates his well-being only 
upon the painful and excessive toils of the unfortunate 
ones whom he exhausts, whom he sacrifices to his 
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ambition, does he reason? France has finally learned; 
the people suffer, but they will not go backwards... 

The Frenchman breathes only vengeance, embarks 
precipitously, flies to the aid of the colonies, sees 
the scorn accorded colored men with indignation, and 
brings them the decree, which gives them the rights of 
the active citizen. Upon his arrival in Santo Domingo, 
the aristocrat recoils in fright and the half-patriots 
are embarrassed as the nation showers favors upon their 
children, on those unfortunate beings, who for having 
been born in another hemisphere, were never to be men. 
Finally this decree is carried out by citizen soldiers, 
ready to spill the last drop of their blood for its full 
and entire execution. Three Civil Commissioners 
accompany the troops, themselves proclaim the decree, 
and put into effect the law of April 4th. The colored 
citizens, abused by the aristocrats, are ashamed of 
their error, desert the Negroes, and go among the whites 
to enjoy the benefits of the Mother Country. But the 
harm has been done and it is no longer in the power of 
the Commissioners to stop it. The colony is burned, 
ravaged, and destroyed. The Negroes are armed and they 
claim the rights of man. They have arisen en masse. It 
is no less than a general outcry: Liberty or death! 
What side to take? The Africans grumble, and come in 
bands from the East and from the West to insult the 
mulattoes, saying to them: "Cowards that you are! Have 
you forgotten that you were born in our midst? Have you 
forgotten that it is upon our bodies that you have 
raised yourselves to liberty? Have you forgotten that 
it was to avenge you that we armed ourselves and fought? 
And you abandon us, you turn your arms against us!...Go 
tell the pirates who lead you that we will never give 


ourselves up; that liberty if made for all men; that we 
are not animals and that we will know how to die."212 


XX 


RULE ON THE PROPORTIONS OF WORK AND OF 
RECOMPENSE, ON THE DIVISION OF THE PRODUCE 
BETWEEN THE PROPRIETORS AND THE CULTIVATORS ,BY 
POLVEROL, CIVIL COMMISSIONER OF THE REPUBLIC, 
DELEGATE TO THE OPPOSING FRENCH ISLANDS OF 
AMERICA TO RE-ESTABLISH ORDER AND PUBLIC 
TRANQUILLITY 


February 7, 1794 


-.-The enemies of liberty had predicted that we 


would never get any work from free Africans; that they 


would burn everything, that they would slaughter all the 


former free whites and free colored men. It has even 


been confirmed in circulars distributed in the different 


parishes that such was the design and the hope of the 


Civil Commissioners. Well, the Africans have been 


declared free, for three months they have been their own 


masters, without coercive or repressive laws, and they 


have neither pillaged nor devastated, nor burned, nor 


slaughtered; order has been reestablished and continues 


in the work-places; they maintain it; the insurgents, 


who were called brigands, have all gone back to work 


again or have affiliated themselves under the flags of 


the Republic, and are fighting for it. 
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The details of rules of work for African citizens 
follow. 213 


XXI 


CONSPIRACY OF A HORDE OF COLORED MEN OF SANTO 
DOMINGO AGAINST THE REPUBLIC AND AGAINST THE 
WHITES DISCOVERED 


RULES AND PROCLAMATIONS OF GENERAL LAVEAUX AND 
OF THE MANAGER H. PERROUD ADDRESSED TO THE 
DIRECTORY BY PERROUD 


Philadelphia, Year V 
of the Republic 


Accounts of revolts - of the Organization resulting 
from the Decree of General Liberty proclaimed by 
the Civil Commissioners on August 29. 


Rule for the plantations: 

...This decree of liberty in no way accords the right to 
do nothing; man is born to work, and the proclamation 
which accords liberty requires labor of all cultivators, 
and fixes the wages for their work at a third of the 
revenue of the plantation, with the right of taxation 
reserved. All the Negroes must work, except in case of 
illness - if not they will be jailed two consecutive 
nights... 


(In brief, a real regimentation which scarcely resembles 


liberty). 
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And this passage at the end of Perroud's report: 

-»-L am well aware that some, who do not attempt to 
understand the sublimity of our constitution and who 
calculate only according to their narrow views or wish 
only to consider their personal interest, look upon the 
reestablishment of the Antilles with general liberty as 
a mere dream. 

In destroying the irons of slavery with one stroke, 
France has suspended the prosperity of Santo Domingo for 
a time; but she has rendered its sources immortal and 
has placed the highest and the strongest ramparts 
between this way of life and the calamities which could 
ravage the other colonies. This is a great truth which 
it would be well to fathom. 


There follow some projects for the 
reestablishment of commerce, of navigation and 
of the culture of Santo Domingo, to attract 
the colonists of France there, to lure back 
those who took refuge in America, where the 
Quakers aided them. 214 
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NOTES 


1Name given by Columbus’ to Santo-Domingo when he 
debarked there December 6, 1492. 


2Tt was the Quakers who began anti-slavery agitation 
in America as early as the end of the XVII century. In 
England, they were to present the first petition in 
favor of abolition of the trade to the House of Commons. 


3Moreover he was to encounter the most violent 
opposition, and in spite of all the efforts of 
Wilberforce and his friends, the prohibition of the 
trade did not take the force of law until January 1, 
1808. 


4rebruary 4, 1794. 


5Montesquieu, The Spirit of the Laws, XV. 
6The Spirit of the Laws, XVI, 17. 


Jon this subject one can read with profit the very 
interesting work of M. Paul Masson, Marseilles Since 
1789, and especially volume I; The Commerce of 
Marseilles from 1789 to 1814. In this volume the author 
gives an excellent picture of the commercial prosperity 
of France from the peace of Versailles to 1814, as well 
as an in-depth analysis of the elements of this commerce 
and its markets, not only on the Steppes of the Levant, 
but also in the Islands of America. He even draws an 
extremely lively picture of some groups which directed 
the great enterprises and which were going to defend 
their ancient institutions against the Constituent 
Assembly. 


8He was born in 1754. 


Moe, Bi Brissot, Mémoires, Ed. Perroud, Vol. II, 
Chap. XVI. 


10p, Boissonnade, Santo Domingo on the Eve of the 
Revolution and the Question of Representation in the 


Estates-General. Paris, 1906. 


11vémoires, Op. GLt. 
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l2pead his Letter to the Philanthropists. With the 
greatest zeal he defended on the rostrum and in his 


writings a class of men so long victimized by a too 
cruel prejudice. 


13The Colonies During the Revolution. (The 
Constituent and Colonial Reform). Paris, Perrin, 1898. 


l4sgee L Deschamps, op. cit., and J. S. Stoddard, The 


French Revolution in Santo Domingo, 1914, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston and New York. 


15rree men of color numbered about 26,000 at the 
period of which we speak, and whites 30,000. 


16Boissonnade, op. cit. 
17that of the famous Macaudal. 


189n this subject see L. Peytraud, Slavery in the 
French Antilles Before 1789, p. 151. 


19see vaissiére, San-Domingo (1629-1789 Creole Life 
and Society under the Old Regime. Paris, 1900, p. 55. 


20vassiére, p. 56. 


21M. L. Déschamps states that the annual assessment 
was 48 livres, while the Friends of the Blacks paid only 
two louis for registration, once and for all. 


22place de la Victoire, Paris. 


23see Collection Dxxxv, especially Boxes 85 to 90. 
Several of these documents are simply amusing; among 
them is a complaint from the public scribe at the Place 
des Victoires, addressing himself to the President of 
the Society to complain of the noise and above all of 
the obscurity resulting for him from too many carriages, 
all belonging to members or visitors of the Club, who 
parked in front of his quarters. They took away from 
him the means of caring for his family, because they 
dulled his mind and plunged him into the shadows, all 
the light for his quarters on the ground floor coming 
from the Place. National Archives, Dxxv, 89. 


244e succeeded La Luzerne. 
25see Boissonnade, op. cit. 


26Boissonnade, op. cit. 
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27courrier de Provence, Letter X to his constituents. 


28Brissot, Plan of Conduct for the Deputies, cited by 


Boissonnade. 


29netter to Mssrs. The Deputies of the Three Orders. 


30~he Point of the Day, Vol. I 


3lwe know that Gouy d'Arsy, whom this victory had 
rendered very prominent, and probably also very 
enthusiastic, spoke immediately to denounce M. de La 
Luzerne, the Minister guilty of having refused to 
cooperate with the project of the big plantation owners! 
It took no less than the personal friendship of Necker 
to save the Minister of the Navy for the first time from 
the thunder bolts of the heated Marquis, whom a 
polemicist called by the pretty name of "d'Arsy the 
Accuser." 


32courrier de Provence, XVI (16th) Letter to his 
Constituents. 


33we know that this was the system which governed the 
English colonies. 


34see Courrier de Provence, XVI (16th) Letter to his 
Constituants. 


35Moniteur, account of the meeting of July 3, 1789. 
36courrier de Provence, July 8, 1789. 


37La Luzerne, Mémoire justificatif, Parliamentary 
Archives. 


38Lieutenant of the Mayor of Paris and future 
Minister of Justice. With so many others, M. de Joly 
was to abandon the cause of free men of color and of the 
blacks, when he perceived all the danger that it meant 
for the French colonies, that is to say after the Decree 
and the Instructions of March, 1790; and J. Raimond 
could write later: "Messrs. Brissot, L'Abbé Grégoire, 
Pétion de Villeneuve and Claviére are the only ones who 
have continued to defend our cause with an 
incomprehensible zeal." (Correspondence of Julien 
Raimond with his brothers of Santo-Domingo, letter of 
March 4, 1791). 
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39These "American Colonists" were rich and seem to 
have been excellent patriots. See the Documents (I) for 
an extract from a curious verbatim report of their 
Assembly. 


40Grégoire, Mémoires, Editor, Carnot, Vol. 1, Chapter 
IV, p. 390. 


4lBrissot, Mémoires, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 107. 


42see also in documents (II) an undated document from 
the King, after a report of an armed conflict at Cap had 
arrived at the National Assembly. 


43puval-Sanadon, Mémoires, The National Archives. 


44such as Le Courrier de Provence, Le Mercure de 
France, Le Point du Jour, Le Journal de Versailles, Les 
Révolutions de Paris. See the editions of the first 
days of July, 1789. 


45Tt is a remarkable fact that the free mulatto 
proprietors in general resisted the idea of the 
emancipation of the slaves as much as the whites of the 
Island. We see this even in Julien Raimond's 
correspondence, and it is indeed true that, were it not 
for the Friends of the Blacks, no one would have thought 
of freeing the slaves. 


46piscourse of Garat, Le Courrier de Provence, July 
9, 1789. 


47vémoire of the Deputies of Santo-Domingo 
(Biblioteque Nationale), cited by Boissonnade. 


48see Documents, nos. III, IV, and V. 
49We give the complete text of this letter, as we 


find it in the Correspondence of J. Raimond, Document 
no. VL. 


50secret Correspondence of the Deputies of Santo- 
Domingo with that Island, p. 1 and following. 


Slordinance of Governor de Peynier, December 11, 1789. 


52garran-Coulon, Report on the troubles of Santo- 
Domingo, made in the name of the Commission of the 
Colonies, of the Committees of Public Safety, of 


Legislation and of the Navy jointly; official 
publication in four volumes, Paris, Year IV. The 
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conduct of J. Raimond, whom Polverel's and Sonthonax's 
accusations had caused to be imprisoned in 1793, was the 
object of this report. The decree which intervened 
after that concludes that there were no grounds for 
indictment; that the Convention saw in Raimond's 
correspondence nothing but principles worthy of 
republicans; and that the freedom which had been 
provisionally granted to him remains in effect. (Decree 
of 24 Floréal of the Year III). 


53~The rich planters of the white race were already 
threatening the government to make themselves 
independent or place themselves under English protection 
if the two sources of their riches, slavery and the 
trade, were interfered with. 


54No. VIII (Documents). 
55see Stoddard, op. cit., Chapter VIX. 


56This subject is treated passim in Bette, Les Gens 


de Couleurs Libres et leurs Députes en 1789 (See Men of 
Color and their Deputies in 1789); in Mills, The Early 


Years of the French Revolution in Santo-Domingo; and in 
Moreau de Saint-Méry, Considérations. 


57a thirteenth was named six months later. 


58k. D. Bradby, Life of Barnave, Oxford, 1915. 
Vols .1 


59The other members were Touret, Le Chapelier, 
Régouen, Garesche, Pélerin de la Brusciére, Payon- 
Boisneuf, Nompére de Champagny (future Duc de Cadore), 
Alquier, Gérard and Raynaud, These last two were 
deputies of the Island itself), Alexander de Lameth. 


60His ideal always was to work toward a liberal 
constitution like that of England; the constituents were 
constitutional monarchists, and the republicans, like 
Brissot, represented the extremist element there. 
61Brissot, Mémoires, Vol. II, Chap. XVIX. 


62puport as well. 


63~he Friends of the Blacks thanked him for it; see 
Le Patriote Francais of December 5, 1789. 
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6479 believe Garran-Coulon, Charles de Lameth 
expressed himself to be a resolved separatist from the 
first meeting of the Massiac Club. 


65at the moment when the American constitution was 
establisned, slavery was a custom which depended upon 
the different "sovereign" colonies. By the Ordinance of 
1787 it was forbidden in the only territory under the 
central jurisdiction. 


66Grégoire, Mémoires, v. 1, Chapter IV, p. 390-391. 
67Deschamps, ODy CLE. “pe - 85: 
68m, p. Bradby, op cit. 


69one finds several of these letters of 
congratulations in the National Archives, Dxxxv, 87. 
See Document VII. 


70Por the text of the decree, see the Parliamentary 
Archives, XII, 73. 


7ithis was already a political mistake, because 
Oriental Africa and the French Pondichery will not fail 
to protest. 


72secret Correspondence of the deputies of Santo- 
Domingo with that Island, cited by Garran-Coulon. 


73garrett, The French Colonial Question, p. 56. 


74They had debarked at Brest the 14th of September, 
and their example and their presence immediately 
provoked mutiny in the fleet. 


75Jean Cruppi, Linguet, un avocate journaliste du 


XVIIIE siécle. Paris, 1985. Linguet's attacks were not 
without importance at the time in the eyes of the public 
and of the Assembly, and Barnave suffered from them. 


76which were, moreover, never paid them. 


71Up to then only the upper class was disturbed, but 
after the elections of January, 1790, the proletariat of 
the towns let it be known that it also intended to 
profit from the Revolution, and the struggle was in fact 
at first between the planters and the petits blancs, the 
latter refusing to submit to the authority of the 
aristocrats any longer. 
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78secret Correspondence of the deputies of Santo- 
Domingo, op. cit. 


79Report of Tarbé to the Legislature, Dec. 10, 1791, 
Parliamentary Archives XXXV, 700. 


80work cited, v. II, Chap. XVI, p. 87. 
8lerégoire, Mémoires, op cit., v. II, p. 395-396. 
82see the Parliamentary Archives, v. XIX, p. 569. 


83Read in E. Lavisse, Histoire de France, the chapter 
devoted to the question of Liberty and Slavery by 
M. Ph.Sagnac. 


84The young Ogé, one of those mulattoes of Paris whom 
the revolutionary atmosphere of the French capitol 
persuaded that violence was the only way to overcome 
unjust resistance. He had reached England and from 
there Santo Domingo, with the aid of Clarkson, in 
October, 1790, soon raising the banner of revolt in the 
Province of the North. He held the countryside for 
several weeks, then had to take refuge in Spanish 
territory, from which he was soon extradited, condemned 
with his Lieutenant Chavannes to torture on the wheel, 
while his other partisans were hung or imprisoned. This 
insurrection, the second attempted by the mulattoes, was 
already much more serious than the aborted attempt of 
the preceeding March, and was certainly a direct result 
of the agitation in France. The results were serious, 
represession having provoked a bitter desire for 
vengeance. 


85ror the text of this report, see the Parliamentary 
Archives, Vol. XXV, pp. 636 ff. 


86see the debates of the feverish meetings of May 
11th and 12th in the Moniteur of the period. 


87Before the Revoluton Malouet had been a 
Commissioner in the Colonies. 


88pn, Sagnac, op cit. 


89quantities of Addresses have been preserved in the 
National Archives, AD vii, 16. 


90see the text in the National Archives, AD vii, 16. 
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91lpanton had already obtained the expulsion of Gouy 
d'Arsy by June 10. In his opinions d'Arsy was 
responsible for "treason against the nation." 


92There was only a handful of Jacobins in the 
Constituent Assembly. More radical from the beginning, 
the Legislative Assembly could count 136 of them. 


93tt was known that Pétion had been very insistent on 
that measure. 


94garran-Coulon gives the full details pertaining to 
this matter. 


95g0 it appears from their letter of November 29th to 
the Minister of the Navy: The National Archives, 
DXXV, 1. 


96a proclamation of the King for the application of 
the law of September 24 attempts to lead the Negroes 
back to submission and states that the different decrees 
on the status of persons in the colony "have not been 
intended to change in any way the state of obedience to 
their masters in which the Negroes have always been." 
National Archives, Dxxv, 87. 


97See in our Documents (LX) an enlightening document 
on the feeling against the Naitonal Assembly which pre- 
dominated in the Provincial Assemblies and on the 
European's ignorance of the real question. 


98pxxv, 114. 


99For a copy of the Concordat, see the National 
Archives, Dxxv, 87. 


100the National Archives, Dxxv, 59. 


10lsee in the National Archives Dxxv, 2, the 
Correspondence of Saint-Léger with the Minister of the 
Navy and with his two colleagues. 


102stoddard's above-cited work contains the most 
valuable and complete information on this period and 
constitutes an in-depth study of the Revolution in Santo 
Domingo. Nevertheless, caution is necessary with regard 
to a certain constantly obvious prejudice against the 
mulattoes and the blacks. 


103National Archives, Dxxv, 2, Correspondence of the 
Commissioners. 
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104National Archives, Blanchelande to the Minister 
of the Navy, lst and 21st April, Dxxv, 46: report of the 
Commissioners to the same Minister April 21, Dxxv, 2. 


105see the Parliamentary Archives, the meeting of 
Feb. 10, 1792, XXXVIII, 354 and following. 


‘ 


106National Archives Dxxv, 87. 
107pxxv, 87. 


108tn an account of the meeting of Dec. 6 (National 
Archives Dxxv, 87) which shows a discussion about a 
letter from the Commissioners of the General Assembly of 
Santo Domingo which denounced the Friends of the Blacks 
as the cause of all the troubles of the colony, we see 
that the sending of troops and the ratification of the 
Concordat between the white colonists and the men of 
color were also discussed, Brissot demanding that the 
mission of the troops be the upholding of the Concordat. 


109National Archives, Dxxv, 59. 


110they arrived near the end of November. In the 
papers of the Massiac Club, on the date of December Ls 
we see that the Marquis Gouy d'Arsy, having written to 
Louis XVI to claim nine places in "The King's Guard" for 
the colonists from Santo Domingo, the Club, no doubt 
finding this step dangerous, protested and denied him 
the right to speak in the name of these colonists 
"because they now have accredited representatives in the 
Assembly who have just arrived." National Archives, 
Dxxv, 87. 


111National Archives Dxxv, 114. 


112see their letter to the Colonial Assembly, 
National Archives Dxxv, 62. 


113the National Archives abound in details on all 
these points, notably, see Dxxv, 83 and 13. 


114retter of J. Raimond to his friends in Santo 
Domingo, June 18, 1792. National Archives Dxxv, 13. 


115see Document X, a letter of J. Raimond, extremely 
interesting on this subject, and mistakenly dated April 
15, 1792 (probably instead of March 15). 


116For the text of the law, see Parliamentary 
Archives, XL, 577 and following. 
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li7extract of the law of April 4: "The National 
Assembly recognizes and declares that men of color and 
free Negroes must enjoy political rights equal to those 
of the white colonists... Men of color and free Negroes 
will be allowed to vote in all the parish Assemblies and 
will be eligible for all seats, when they meet the 
additional conditions prescribed in Article IV of the 
Instruction of March 28." 


118National Archives Dxxv, 59. 


119Because of the violences of the revolt, no doubt, 
and above all to respect the property rights of the 
great planters. 


120There is an extract of the transcript in the 
Document Section (XI). 


121pacoste replaced him. 
122National Archives Dxxv, 62 and 79. 


123". Nevertheless we know the influence that the 
Friends of the Blacks had to bring about the Decree of 
May 15, and the interest which they take in free men of 
color, but only vaguely are their writings blamed for 
the slave revolts. Moreover the motives which aroused 
those revolts and which finally brought horrors the 
recital of which freezes with terror ...are certainly 
opposed to the known principles of the Friends of the 
Blacks and fully exonerate them in this respect. LE 
however, they ever wished to interest themselves in the 
cause of suffering humanity, to insure the future of 
that class of men, the excesses in all the heinous 
crimes committed by these cannibals are well calculated 
to dampen the courage of their defenders and to 
demonstrate to the Friends of the Blacks, by experience, 
that nature also seems to intend the African to wear 
chains and that to break them too precipitously is to 
make him an assassin, or to become his accomplice." 
National Archives, Dxxxv, 1. 


124see in the Documents (XII) a very instructive 
letter from an inhabitant of Santo Domingo to J. Raimond. 


125National Archives Dxxv, 46. 


126National Archives Dxxv, 46-47. He was to be 
guillotined in April of the following year. 
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127see in our Documents (XIV) an extract from this 
indictment. 


128National Archives Dxxv, 46-47. He was to be 
guillotined in April of the following year. 


129National Archives Dxxv, 59. 


130s¢e in our Documents (XV) one of Roume's 
representations to his colleagues. 


13lsee Documents (XVI). 
132see Documents (XVII). 


1330n the eve of the Revolution, the mulattoes formed 
a third of the landed proprietors and possessed a fourth 
of the plantations. (Declaration of Raimond before the 
Constituent Assembly, May 4, 1791, reported in the 
Moniteur VIII, 339). Furthermore it was a known fact 
that they were very much more cruel to their slaves than 
the whites. 


134Transcription of the Work of the Assembly of 
Saint-Marc, December 12, 1791. National Archives, 
Dxxv, 1-13 D. 


135py February 20, 1792, the National Commissioners 
already counted the number of Negroes in revolt at 
180,000. 


136The Proclamation of the National Civil 
Commissioners on general amnesty is dated December 6, 
1791, and addressed to the "colonist-inhabitants and 
free citizens, men of color and free Negroes of the 
French part of Santo-Domingo" but not at all to the 
slaves as Roume asked (who, of all the successive 
Commissioners to the Island appeared to have been most 
receptive to their claims). Thus it appears from the 
state of the original documents sent to the Minister of 
the Navy and of the Colonies by the National Civil 
Commission delegated to Santo-Domingo. Roume was to 
make a new attempt several days later. See our 
Documents, no. XVIII. 


137The National Archives, Dxxv, 1-13 D. 


138National Archives, Dxxv, 87; letters of June 2 and 
June 30, 1792. 
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139see National Archives, Dxxv, 4, 47, 56, 59; and 
also Garran-Coulon, v. III, 176-194. He was deeply 
involved with the history of this period, but he did not 
always maintain the necessary impartiality. 


140son of the famous General of the Independence of 
the United States. 


141National Archives, Dxxv, 59. 


1427n our Documents (XIX) we give an extract from 
this memorandum. 


143see in the National Archives, Dxxv, 12, this 
exchange of correspondence, sometimes rather harsh, 
between the Commissioners. 


144For his report see National Archives, Dxxv 12. 


145consult the correspondence from Laveaux to 
Sonthonax, National Archives, Dxxv, 19. 


146The documentation at the National Archives 
concerning this is enormous; consult the accounts of 
Galbaud and of several officers, Dxxv, 45, 48; the 
correspondence of the Commissioners, Dxxv, 5, 6, and 
that of several of the refugees, Dxxv, 79, 84. 


147see the correspondence of Sonthonax to the 
Convention, National Archives, Dxxv, 5 and 80. 


148National Archives, Dxxv 59. 


149pxtract of a protest by the colonists of Santo 
Domingo: all the great movements of the Empire have been 
repeated in Santo Domingo: the arrest of Louis XVI at 
Montmédy was the signal for the burning in the North, 
for a general revolt by men of color and for the 
assassination of part of the citizens associated with 
the Revolution. The planned day of August 10 was 
repeated in Santo Domingo by burning in the Provinces of 
the South, the revolt of the slaves of that Province and 
an almost general movement among men of color in favor 
of the old government. The Declaration of war with 
England had just been announced by the siege of Port-au- 
Prince, by the burning of Cap, by the most arbitrary 
deportations, and finally by the same counter-agents of 
a British ministry usurping the French legislative power 
today constitute a bulwark of the slaves who, since 1791 
have been continually kept in a state of revolt in 
contempt of the Laws of September 13, 1791 and April 4, 
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1792. The consequence of this struggle will be the loss 
of the colonies and the annihilation of the French navy. 
National Archives, 59. 


; 150kxtract of a memorandum coming from Santo Domingo: 
"Polverel and Sonthonax see the sure loss of Santo 
Domingo. A sole hope remains to them, that of 
proclaiming general liberty for the Africans, liberty 
determined by the villainy of the whites in handing over 
their country by their cruelties and injustices. The 
Commissioners see two advantages in according liberty to 
the Negroes: that of opposing the Spanish, the English 
and the émigrés with men who know how to fight to defend 
the precious gift which nature accords to all men, and 
that liberty without which life is but a heavy burden; 
that of annihilating enemies moved by ambition, armed by 
villainy and who shall be mowed down by shame and 
despair." National Archives, Dxxv, 59. 


15lcorrespondence of Laveaux to Sonthonax. National 
Archives, Dxxv, 19. 


152several thousand persons, families of planters, 
accompanied by their slaves, fleeing before the 
insurrection, had also taken refuge in Cuba. They were 
furthermore expelled from Cuba in 1809 when hostilities 
broke out anew between France and Spain, and then went 
to establish themselves at New Orleans, there 
considerably swelling the French element. (F. Schoell, 


L'Agonie du _frangais en Louisiane, Revue de Paris, Feb. 
15, 1925). 


153National Archives, Dxxv, 59. 


154National Archives, Dxxv, 59 and more particularly 
576-386 [probably a misprint]. 


155parliamentary Archives, XLIX, 39; and National 
Archives, Dxxv, 38. 


156grégoire, De la Noblesse de la peau. 


157see in the moniteur officiel the two meetings of 
15 and 16 pluviose, Year II. (Feb.3 and Feb. 4, 1794. 


158Now called "Port-Republicain;" the word "Prince" 
was forbidden in Sonthonax's vocabulary. 


159polverel did not cease to have fits of optimism 
now and then, as we can see by reading Document no. XX. 
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160~the South and the West. 


16lsee the correspondence from Laveaux to the 
Minister of the Navy, National Archives, Dxxv, 50. 


162, acroix (General P. A. de). Mémoires pour servir a 
L'Histoire de la Révolution de Saint-Domingue. (2 


vols., Paris, 1819). 
163tn power since November 3, 1795. 


164The other two were Leblanc, a former terrorist, 
and Giraud, a nonentity. 


165see the correspondence of the Commissioners, 
National Archives, Dxxv, 45;and that of Laveaux, 
Dxxv, 50. 


166;aveaux had been in Santo Domingo a long time. He 
thoroughly understood the situation and he ceaselessly 
sought to improve it. He exercised a constant 
surveillance over everything, with the Manager Perroud 
(The Manager replaced the tax collector of the Old 
Order). See Document XXI for extracts of his Rules and 
Proclamations, which constituted a long memorandum of 
225 pages. 


167National Archives, AF iii, 210. 


168Read especially J. Raimond's letters of May 30 and 
November 9, 1792. 


1694, Castonnet des Fosses, La Révolution de Saint- 
Domingue. Paris, 1893, p. 205. 


170p, a. de Lacroix, op. cit., and G. Roloff, Die 
Kolonial-politik Napoleons I, Munich, 1899, which has 
treated the subject in depth. 

17lcastonnet des Fosses, op. cit., p. 215. 

172November 9, 1799. 
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